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man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
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Subscribers must bear in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
arge our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he wili find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip of each paper you 
see John Jones May 02, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
May, if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 


end of and 





A great co-operative scheme is being 
exploited in northwest Missouri and 
Kansas, regarding wh.ch we suggest to 
our readers who may be brought in con- 
tact with it that they exercise caution. 
Co-operation is right, and proper under 
proper conditions, but, like all good 
things, can be abused. There seems to 
be a good deal of the “theatrical” just 
now in the promotion methods, that to 
us does not look Ike sound business 
sense. 

We are pleased to direct the 
tion of RURAL WORLD readers 
communication on this page from Secre- 
tary Ellis of the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture regarding farmers’ insti- 
tutes. The State Board of Agriculture 
is thus early at work on the farmers’ 
institutes for the comng. season, and 
Secretary Ellis gives notice to farmers 
who want institutes in their respective 
communities to get in line at once. Mr. 
Ellis wants suggestions, too, as to how 
the institutes can be made the most suc- 
cessful, and he will be glad to get these 
through the RURAL WORLD. 


atten- 
to the 





TREE PLANTING IN ST. LOUIS. 


The Engelmann Botanical Club, of St. 
Louis, has issued quite recently a report 
of the Tree Planting Committee, which 
should prove very useful not only in St. 
Louis, but in other cities and towns. 
The special work of this committee is to 
develop more interest among St. Louis- 
ans in the beautifying of their city by 
Planting and caring for trees; and to 
that end has, for several years, been col- 
lecting information on the subject of 
tree planting in the cities of the United 
States and Europe. 

The information contained in the bulle- 
tin just issued will, therefore, be of inter- 
*st to all who are in sympathy with the 
effort being made to beautify the city. 

That St. Louis is greatly lacking in 
that beauty that well cared for trees 
sive, is painfully apparent to all ob- 
Servers, and it must be admitted that 
the city will suffer in reputation by tnis 
lack, unless, in a measure, remedied be- 
fore the World’s Fair is held. 

The committee in its report says: 

‘One of the first questions which a new 
comer to a city asks, is whether it is an 
attractive city to live in. Beauty in 
cles is brought about by fine buildings, 





wide streets, tasteful ornamentation of 
pee signs, posts, etc., and, above 
‘ll by trees, shrubs and flowers. The 


latter not only please the eye, but serve 
to purify the air, to regulate tempera- 
ture and to give shade. 

“The presence of green plants exerts a 
“ubtle influence on everyone. This influ- 
“nee is one which can hardly be describ- 
— but it is one which all feel. The 
‘hrubs and vines give that to a house 
which makes a home. The city inhab t- 
whee pm much of the charm which they 
‘ ell in the country enjoy. Espe- 
eta is this true of the children. They 
“come accustomed to flagstones, asphalt 
he and stone walls, and much of 
feds ee which life among the 
por and woods gives to a child, is 

warfed and more often lost to the city 


child. One of the first duties of every 
citizen of a large city ought to consist, 
therefore, in counteracting the city influ- 
ence, and to aid in br.nging as much as 
ean be brought of the fields and woods 
into the city.” 

Then the report proceeds to tell how 
this can be done. We earnestly hope its 
teachings and those of subsequent bulle- 
tins will have a marked effect. 

Copies of th's report may be had by ad- 
dressisg H. C. Irish, Secretary Engel- 
mann Botanical Club, Missouri Botani- 


eal Garden, 8t. Louis, or Dr. H. von 
Schrenk, Secretary Tree Planting Com- 
mittee, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Let us all lend a hand in this effort to 
bring ‘“‘as much as can be brought of the 
fields and woods into the city.” 





CULTIVATION OF CORN. 





The small corn crop of last year has 
so affected the stock market as to prove 
very clearly the importance of this crop, 
and it is also evident that too much con- 
sideration can not be given to the pres- 
ent season’s crop, as a means of over- 
cuming the shortage from last year, A 
butcher, deplering the high price of 
meats, said te the writer: “I will have 





to close out my business because people 
buying « little meat as possible.” 
| He aiso said: “It is costing me twice as 


| 


j}much for feea for my horse as it did a 





jare 


lyear ago.’ Thus it is evident that the 
! supply of farm products very markea.,; 
affect all conditions of life. 

; Now, in view of these facts it is im- 


portant that the corn crop have intelli- 
gent care. The experiments of progres- 
sive farmers in recent years show that 


cultivation; but the old rule of three 
times going over the corn field is out of 
date. 

If the few weeks following the plant- 
ing after the corn is up prove to be cool, 
often the weeds get a start... Weeds 
thrive, wet or dry, warm or cold, and 


they must be kept in check if the corn is 
to get a start. The weeder is the imple- 
rent that will help the farmer to keep 
his corn clean, and it is coming into 
use more and more every year. A good 
farmer of our acquaintance has prac- 
ticed going over the corn with the weeder 
each way and then following with the 
cultivator at each success:ve cultivation. 
A man with horse and weeder will go 
over more than twice the acreage that 
a man with double team and cultivator 
can. The weeder levels the ground and 
works through the hilis just where the 
work is needed. 

If there are doubts as to the profits 
of so much labor on a corn crop, se'ect 
two corn fieids and give one the old-time 
three cultivations and keep the other 
field well stirred, charging up to the 
latter the cost of extra labor expended 
and ascertain at corn gathering t.me if 
it pays. 


THE CITY DAIRIES OF ST. LOUIS 


A Disgrace to a Civilized Community. 


Mrs. Mary Waldo Calkins of St. Louis 
has discovered (?) a horrible cond.tion 
that exists in the dairies of this city, as 
will be seen by reading the article head- 
ed “A Discovery” (?) on page 2 of this 
issue. 

That the cond.tion as described by her 
exists we can fully substantiate from 
personal examination, but it will hardly 
be in order to credit Mrs. Calkins with 
having ‘discovered’ the condition, ex- 
cepting personally. The conditions that 
exist in these city dairies have been re- 
peatedly described in the RURAL 
WORLD, and they have been fully set 
forth in Volume vi. of the Report of the 
U. §S. Industrial Commission, under the 
head of “Milk Trade of Cities and 
Towns” (pages 392-34. The Milk Trade 
of St. Louis), and are well known to 
many citizens of the city, including 
members of the City Board of Health 
It was in company with Dr. Howard 
Carter, former city milk inspector, and 
a reporter for one of the daily papers 
that the writer visited a large number 
of these city dairies and found condi- 
tions in some of them even worse, if 
that be possible, than those described by 
Mrs. Calkins. 

The City Board of Health has been 
anxious to eliminate this menace to 
public health, but thus far has been 
powerless to do so, largely because of 
the fact that the powerful brewery and 
distillery interests of the city stand in 
the way. There are about 8,000 cows in 
these city dairies, fed largely on the 
refuse of the breweries. The brewers 
are not willing that this outlet for the 
refuse from their plants shall be de- 
stroyed, and they be compelled, in conse- 
quence, to install apparatus for drying 
the spent grain so that it can be shipped 
away by rail. Dried brewers’ grains are 
recognized as a valuable stock food, and 
two of the largest breweries in St. Louis 
dry all of their spent gra'n and ship it 
to Europe for stock feeding purposes. 
But others prefer to dispose of the wet 
refuse to these city dairy men, and there 
has been enough influence brought to bear 
in municipal affairs to prevent the pas- 
sage or enforcement of ordinances that 
will not permit the maintenance of 
dairies within the city limits. 

Possibly civic pride has been sufficient- 
ly aroused tn St. Louls of late to secure 
the passage and enforcement of such or- 
dinances as will wipe out of existence 
these unspeakably filthy ‘“‘swill daries."’ 
The conditions under which many of the 
cows are kept, the kind of food given 
and the manner in which the product is 





no general crop returns so largely for | 


handled make the milk produced little 
short of being poisonous, particularly to 
infants, and there is not the slightest 
doubt in our mind that hundreds of chil- 
dren are yearly carried from St. Louis 
homes to premature graves as a result 
of drinking this “‘swill’’ milk. 

Some of our people have of late become 


somewhat exercised regarding the dis- 
eased and ‘“‘doctdred’’ meat, which, it is 
alleged, is being brought into the city; 


and well they may be, but the danger to 
life and health from that source is not 
one-hundreth part as great as is that 
from the 15,000 or more gallons of mfik 
produced daliy in the dairies that exist 
within the limits of St. Lous. 

No large city in the country has less 
excuse than St. Louis for not having an 
adequate supply of cheap, wholesome 
milk, for none other has such an area of 
farming land coming to its very doors 
as has this city. The territory surround- 
ing St. Louis for 200 miles in all direc- 
tions is one of comparatively cheap land, 
yet admirably adapted for dairying, and 
the farmers only negli to be given the 
promise of a market [{n St. Louis for 
their product to supply the city with an 
abundance of milk and cream produced 
under proper sanitary conditions. 

We trust Mrs. Calkins’ crusade against 
the “swill dairies’ of St. Louis will be 
| prosecuted vigorously and that the daily 
press and all the forces of the city that 
stand for the best interests of the com- 
munity will support her in the fight. 

Surely a city that aspires to hold an 
exposition in which to exhibit the 
world’s advance in cultivation will not 
much longer suffer to exist so barbarous 
jand disgraceful a thing 
“swill dairies.”’ 


as are these 


STUDY YOl "R FA RM. 


In the early days of the application of 
science to agricultural matters it was 
thought by many that chemistry would 
| easily solve all of the problems involved 
jin soil fertility and plant growth. But 
jthe dream that the chemist, by taking a 
handful of soil from a field and analyzing 
it, would thus be able to tell all about its 
crop-producing capacity, what it lacked 
}and what must be applied to make it most 
productive has not been realized. Chem- 
istry has been very helpful to agriculture, 
but it has its "imitations. Notwithstand- 
ing the h'gh degree to which the science 
has been developed, no chemist has yet 
attained a ski!l as delicate and accurate 
as that possessed by a living plant in 
determining just how much plant food a 
certain field will yield; and so the inves- 
tigators are coming more and more to 





appeal to plants for information along 
this line. 

In a recent report from the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station, B. L. Hart- 


well discusses the difficulty of accurately 
determining the available or assimilable 
plant food in soils, maintaining that “an- 
alytical results have frequently failed to 
account satisfactorily in the case of given 
soils for differences caused by known fer- 
tilization and cropping.”’ 
A German scientist, Dr. T. Pfeiffer, is 
quoted by the Experiment Station Record 
as referring to the unreliability of chemi- 
cal analysis as a means of determining 
the fertilizer requirements of soils. He 
considers carefully conducted field experi- 
ments as the most reliable means at the 
command of the farmer for determining 
the fertilizer requirements of his soils. 
This is in accord with the view held by 
the RURAL WORLD, and which has 
led us to frequently urge upon our read- 
ers the desirability of their mak'ng crop 
and fertilizer tests on their own farms. 
Every man’s farm should be, to some 
extent, an experiment station, and if he 
will get in the way of doing his own in- 
vestigating as to the crop-growing capac- 
ity of his soil he will soon get on more in- 
timate terms with his farm than is pos- 
sible for any chemist. An acre of ground 
devoted to the investigation of its capac- 
ity for growing corn, wheat, grass and 
other crops under different methods of 
culture and varying application of fertil- 
izers will in a few years add dollars to the 
value of every acre of the farm. 


COW PEAS IN CORN. 


Ed'tor RURAL WORLD: I am con- 
templating planting cowpeas in my corn. 
As I shall cut my corn with a corn har- 
vester and binder, I am somewhat at a 
loss as to the proper method of planting 
the cow peas, so they may be cut, bound 
and shocked with the corn. I would lke 
to ask some of your experienced readers 
how the following plan would work. The 
corn is planted in check rows, the hills 
three feet eight inches apart each way. 
The corn will be cultivated both ways. 
After the last cultivation, the shortest 
way, I think of using the hand corn 
planters and dropping the peas along the 
row the long way, so as to cultivate corn 
and peas once or twice after planting the 
peas. Can enough peas be raised in this 
Way to pay for the trouble? How thick 
should they be planted in the corn row, 
the long way? Is there any doubt about 
the corn harvester being able to cut the 
corn and peas together in the row? Is 
there any better method of planting the 
peas so they can be cut with the corn 
harvester and saved with the corn? 
Has anyone tried this method, and if so, 
did the pea hay keep well, bound up with 
the corn? 

I may want to feed it from the shock 
after husking the corn, or I may want to 
shred it. I think shredding the corn and 
peas together would make excellent 
stock food. Has any one tried shredding 
corn and making a big stack in the open 
field, near where it is to be fed? I think 





the rain would not damage it 
I fear the wind would play 
with it. Which varieties of cow peas 
would it be best to plamt in the corn row 
in the way suggested? Answers to any 
of these questions through the RURaL 


much, but 
sad havoc 


WORLD will be very thankfully rece'v- 
ed‘ by YOUNG FARMER. 
NCTES FROM THB OZARK UPLIFT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The condi- 
tio. of the drouth suff@rers was the sub- 
ject of my last article, ritten in March. 


Since then, Pulaski nty has received 
seme assistance from §!thout and with- 


in. Through the geneM ity of the peo- 
ple of St. Louis Mf, Ed Williams. 
county clerk of Pulaskh county, procured 
a bushel of seed co for each needy 
family in the county @nd afterward the 
ccunty court donated $6 to the deserv- 
ing poor of the coupty. Of th's sum 
each needy family ree@lved from $2.50 to 
$.00. Much credit is @ue Mr, W.illiams 
for having started t rellef agitation 
for this county. ; 

The climatic conditiof have been quite 
favcrable for farming perations in this 
Iccality this spring. The greater part of 
April was cool and @ry. April 20, the 
day of astonishing high temperature for 
the time of the year,when withering hot 
winds were blowing at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour, as far north Des Moines, and 
were holding high glen throughout 
the Centrai West, was ® mild spring day 
here, with a temperatufe of about 75 de- 
grees. I have lived here five years and 
never felt a hot wind in summer or a 
blizzard in winter. It seems as though 
this Ozark Uplift formpé a complete bar- 
rier against the invasion of great conti- 
nental storm movements and atmospher- 








| 
| 


| 
| 


;a@ little 


ic disturbances of a severe character and 
the Storm King swings gracefully either 
to the right or the left of this mountain 
islet which rises like « solitary queen 
out of the heart of the Mississ ppi basin. 


Small grain, especially wheat, is at 
present, looking splend'd. It had been 
closely cropped by live stock until very 


late in the season, as late as April 10 and 
1b, but the copious stiewers @uring ‘the 
latter part of April and early in May 
have caused it to boom. Most of the 
corn is planted and some is up ready for 
cultivation. Early planted potatoes and 
garden vegetables are doing well. 

The trees in the wild woods did not ar- 
rive at full leafage until about the fifth 
of May. Rather late, we thought. Of 
course, the exact time when a great nat- 
ural change like this is completed is by 
no means easy to determine. Like the 
first uncertain advances of the stealthy 
dawn or the last faint glow of departing 
twilight, there is no well defined line 
of demarkation where the one begins and 
the other ends. 

All live stock was carried through the 
winter on half rations and in many cases 
less than half the usual supply of feed. 
They all looked thin in the early spring; 


however, very few animals died of 
actual weakness and starvation. Since 
grass started they began to mend 
and to-day they look as well as they 
ever did, There is plenty of wild grass 
now on the open range, due to the 
abundance of heat and moisture. Hogs 


are making a fat living on the tender 
young wiid grass at present. This, with 
swill morning and evening, wiil 
keep them around home and in prime 
condition. 

Sheep shearing is the order of the day 
in this neighborhood now. 

One of my near neighbors, sowed a 
small field of alfalfa for experimental 
purposes in the spring of 1900. That sea- 
son proved rather wet and the young 
plants were almost choked with weeds. 
Last year’s drouth demoralized the crop 
to such an extent that it was pronounc- 
ed an utter failure and part of the field 
was plowed and sown to winter wheat. 
This spring the alfalfa stands a foot 
high, is growing vigorously and shows 
dark green foliage. The part of the field 
plowed up is also growing alfalfa that 
started from last year's crop of seed and 
seems to be holding its own among the 
wheat plants. 

I like to read the articles from William 
Manning and ifelen Watts McVey. Mr. 
Manning used to live in Illinois the ban- 
ner state of the American Union, where 
I was born and which I left two and 
twenty years ago. 

Success to the RURAL WORLD; it 
deserves the support of every progres- 
sive agriculturist in the State of Mis- 
souri. GEO. KAVANAGH. 
Pulaski Co., Mo., May il, 1902. 

TENNESSEE NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Three months 
ago I wrote you for a sample copy of 
the RURAL WORLD,which was prompt- 
ly sent. After reading it I liked it so 
well that I sent the subscription price for 
two years. My interest has so increased 
that I shall never be without the paper 
so long as I continue on the farm, and 
that will doubtless be for life. 

I am a young farmer with limited cap- 
ital and experience, so will have to sup- 
ply their lack with energy and determin- 
ation. I love the farm and love its 
work. Being inexperienced, I greatly en- 
joy reading the experiences of others 
which are published in the RURAL 
WORLD. 

Obion County is another victim of last 
year’s drouth, which has made it pretty 
tough on us, though stock came out fair- 
ly well. Corn is about all planted and is 
growing nicely. Wheat looks fairly well, 
but will be slightly below the nominal. 
Pastures are very short. Owing to this 





and the high price of corn, many have 


been compelled to graze a portion of 
their wheat. 

In an effert to secure an early feed for 
stock, I sowed one acre to oats and Can- 
adian peas, using one bushel of each. At 
present they are 18 or 20 inches in height 
and promise a large crop. I sowed only 
one acre, as I had never seen the crop 
| grown. 

Will some reader who has tred it 
please tell what value it has as a feed 
for horses? 

I would be very thankful if some one 
would tel me if sheep may be turned in- 
to a field of ripe stock peas. I sow peas 
in corn at last cultivation and wish to 


graze with sheep and hogs in fall. 


Success to the RURAL WORLD. 

B. F. MITCHELL. 

Obion Co., Tenn., May 19. 

We trust our readers will respond to 
Mr. M.tcheli’s request for information 
and that he will feel free to call for 
more at any time. 


CLOVER IN ROTATION. 


kuitor RURAL WORLD: The value of 
clover in rotation is now well understood. 
It supplies fertilizer nitrogen almost free 


of cost. In fact, but for this free nitro- 
gen on many farms the usual wheat, 
clover, timothy, corn, rotation could not 


be followed with profit. For example, 4 
60-bushel corn crop uses 110 pounds of ni- 
trogen, which in commercial fertilizer 
costs about $16, or over 26 cents per 
bushel of corn. At this rate it would take 
dollar corn to make a profit. Clover, of 
course, follows wheat, though it is a 
very rare thing for fertilizers to be ap- 
plied to the wheat in sufficient quanti- 
ties for the wheat itself, and the clover is 
expected to make the most of what it can 
scrape together. 

A crop of wheat, say an extra good one, 
uses about 57 pounds of nitrogen, 30 
pounds of potash and 2 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid; the ferti!izer used was most 
probably 600 pounds per acre of a fertil- 
izer testing 2 per cent ammonia (contain- 
ing nitrogen), 8 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 1 per cent potash; that is, 12 pounds 
of ammonia, 48 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and six pounds of potash. Hence, 
the clover starts off with a soil stripped 
bare of nitrogen and potash, but con- 
taining a little available phosphoric acid. 
But the clover family is essentially a 
potash fertilization group of plants, and 
without this potash cannot store up fer- 
tilizer nitrogen. The wheat crop has 
drawn upon the natural resources of the 
soil for 24 pounds of potash per acre, and 
a good clover crop needs about 168 pounds 
more. Where is it to come from? 

As a matter of fact, on most farms the 
clover does not get the required potash, 
and the farmer does not get the clover— 
nor does the soil get the full measure of 
fertilizer nitrogen. The other name for 
this sort of soil starvation is “Clover 
Sickness." It is quite plainly shown 
above why clover is apt to be short ofr 
potash when it follows wheat, especially 
in soils many years under the plow. 

There is nothing intricate in any farm- 
ers’ working out this problem on his own 
account. The plain fact is that commer- 
cial fertilizers are des'gned for single 
cropping years, and quite properly so, 
too. As for clover succeeding wheat, 
there being no soil-tillage operations, 
most farmers neglect fertilization on 
that account alone. If a soil is well worn, 
as soon as the wheat is off, a top dressing 
amounting to 175 to 200 pounds of actual 
potash should be broadcasted per acre— 
that is, 350 to 400 pounds of muriate of 
potash, and even this leaves nothing for 
the timothy for the second hay year. 

GEO. K. WILSON. 


GENTRY COUNTY, MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The season is 
fine now and everything looks favorable. 
It began raining Monday night and 
rained slowly about six hours on Tues- 
day; again last night and about all of to- 
day, May 14; but we could stand a week's 
rain and not offer a protest. 
wheat, rye and oats look fine; potatoes 
are first-class. Hay wil be a light crop 
owing to lack of moisture in April. Corn 
is all planted and coming up well, but 
this is cut-worm weather and there is 
some complaint of damage being done. 

Cattle are doing remarkably well, but 
the editors of those “‘yellow sheets’’ that 
are howling “meat trust,’’ and attempt- 
ing to boycott the meat industry, ought 
to have some experience feeding 70-cent 
corn on 40-dollar-an-acre land. Meats 
are not too high considering what it 
costs to produce them. 

R. W. MITCHELL. 

Berlin, Mo. 


MISSOUKI FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: If you will 
allow me space in your paper, I would 
like to make a few suggestions to your 
farmer readers in regard to the institute 
work for this year. 

We are now considering applications 
for lecturers and for places of meeting, 
and all applications should be filed ear'y 
to receive proper consideration. It is our 
aim to hold as many meetings as the 
means will permit, but perhaps there 
will be a greater number of applications 
than we can supply; therefore it will be 
necessary to have all the applications in 
so that the meetings can be properly dis- 
tributed all over the state. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in the de- 
velopment of improved agriculture is the 
agricultural press, and I believe that it 
would be a safe rule in determining the 
most progressive agricultural communi- 
ties to find out the number of agricul- 








tural papers that are taken and base the 


Pastures, | 


NORMAN J 


COLMAN 





On Friday last, May 16, 1902, Norman 
J. Colman, founder of COLMAN’S 
|RURAL WORLD, reached the 75th mile- 
stcne in his journey of life. The day was 
| spent as had been thousands of others 
since more than a half century ago, 
Gov. Colman first assumed the editor- 
ship of what was then COLMAN’S RU- 
RAL WORLD and VALLEY FARMER 
—at the editorial desk. 
Still possessed of the mental and physi- 





cal strength of a man of §# years, the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD may 
reasonably expect another decade of 
years to be added to the 50 and more 


Gov. Colman has spent in active partici- 
pation in the work of advancing the ag- 





jislative 


ricultural interests of this country. 

It has fallen to the lot of very few to 
touch broadly American agriculture 
as has Gov. Colman-—as an editor, in leg- 
halls, in agricultural organiza- 
tions and at the head of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture—and he might, 
in all good conscience, ask to be released 
from further service to the public, and 


}yet the world can ill afford to be de- 


|prived of the benefit that age and experi- 
jence can bestow. Therefore, 
jof the RURAL 


the readers 
WORLD and the thou- 


|sands of farmers throughout the length 
jand breadth 
| quainted with and an interest in Gov. 


of this land who feel ac- 
Colman join in wishing that many years 
of health and cheer will be added to the 
7% that have passed he be 
hence. 


ere called 


L. C. 








progress of the community upon the 
percentage of papers. Second to the ag- 
ricultural press, | would place the farm- 
ers’ institute or some form of farmers’ 
organization. Any community desiring 
an institute this year should meet and 
organize by electing officers and appoint- 
ing committees to take charge of the 
work and make application to this of- 
fice. 

We would like to have the committees 
suggest what subjects they would prefer 


to have discussed at the meetings. We 
will endeavor this year to publish and 
carry out a separate program for each 


meeting, bu. in order to do so we must 
determine upon the places first. 

We would be pleased to have sugges- 
tions from those who have been active 
in institute work, in regard to plans for 
improvement. GEO. B. ELLIS, 
Secretary Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture. ' 
Columbia, Mo., May 17. 


CEDAR COUNTY, 8. W. MO.—We have 
had nice ra'ns and everything is grow- 
ing well. The wheat prospect is fine. 
There will be a light crop of apples, be- 
cause of the arouth last season. There 
will be no peaches. 

May 17. A. F. RETHEMEYER. 


McDONALD CO., 8. W., MO.—We are 
in good spirits here in this corner of Mis- 
souri. Wheat is fine and corn doing 
well. Gardens are supplying the table, 
and some of us have strawberries. Our 
peach trees are loaded. Stock is do!ng 
well. I am much interested in the Sheep 
Department. I think all farmers ought 
to read the RURAL WORLD. 

May 19. H. C. DIGG. 


LAFAYETTE CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It has been 
several years s'nce the farmers have 
been as well up with farm work as we 
are this spring. Our land has worked 
extra well. Who knows but last year's 
drouth was a good thing, but we don't 
want it continued. Seeds of all kinds 
have grown well. Our wheat looks fine. 
Eighty -per cent are through planting 
corn. Cut worms are doing some dam- 
age. We had a fine rain May © wk' wh 
will help stock water. 

B. F. DAVIS. 
VERNON COUNTY, 8. W. MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A part of 
our country had a good rain May 14, 
while the other part got only a sprinkle. 


Another shower last night, but only half 
inch or less. The corn is about all 
planted. Much of it is up and being 


plowed and growing nicely. Oats have 
improved a great deal in the last ten 
days. Meadows are: growing well and 
pastures are good. Wheat is in splendid 
condition except the Turkey Red variety 
which is rusting badly and will be a 
faflure. Flax, of which an _ increased 
acreage was sown, is not as promising 
as usual. Apples, peaches, plums, and 
cherries, etc., promise a small crop. 
Strawberries are ripening and good as 
usual 








|but not lately. 





| HOW 


A BIRD'S HINT TO A LYON.—I have 
just read C. D. Lyon's postscript of May 
5, 3 p. m. Brother C. D., you have my 
sympathies. [| have been there myself, 
I suspect you drink tea 
or coffee or poss:bly your Sunday dinner 
was a little richer than usual. At least. 
I could always trace my sick headaches 
to one or the other of those causes. I 
long since quit the use of coffee and tea 
and for a year have drank nothing at all! 
while eating or for half an hour after 
or before meals, and have enjoyed bet- 
ter health than for years. 

Three years ago I was 
entirely on boiled milk. 


MUCH RED TOP SEED.—In 
your reply to Alf. F. Rector, of Saline 
Co., Mo., you advise sowing red top seed 
jat the rate of two bushels per acre,which 
| would make it about as thick as the 
| hair on a dog's back. I have been sow- 
jing red top seed for three years, and find 
| that witn geod, clean seed from one-third 
}to one-half bushel per acre is enough, 
| and that one bushel per acre is an 
jabundance for any kind of soil. 

| Sow on ground well pulverized on top, 
‘but not too loose a subso!l. Harrow 
jthoroughly, then roll. I sow tn Febru- 
jary, March or April. Mow the weeds 
once or twice, being sure that none ripen 


living almost 





| the seed, and leave the cut weeds on 
Ithe ground. Cc. A. BIRD. 

i May 19. 

| Red top seed is carried by the seeds- 
|men, in the chaff and as solid seed. In 
jthe chaff, which is the more common 
}condition in which it is found on the 


| market, the seed weighs about 14 pounds 
to the bushel. It was of that grade that 
we recommended two bushels of seed per 
acre, though we grant that it would be 
jheavy seeding with first-class seed and 
| conditions all good. Of the solid seed, 
jten pounds per acre would be ample. 
Does Mr. Bird refer to solid seed, or that 
in the chaff? 


MISSOURI PRIZE WHEAT.—Elsberry, 
Mo., May 10.—The highest prize at the 
Charleston Exposition has been awarded 
the exhibit of No. 1 red soft winter wheat 
made by J. W. M. Palmer of this place. 
Mr. Palmer was given the highest award 
at the Pan-American Exposition. The 
wheat is a product of Lincoln County. 

A LASTING WHITEWASH.—Slake 
bu. fresh lime with boiling water, and 
cover to prevent evaporation. Strain so 
as to take out all lumps of the lime (a 
piece of window netting fastened over a 
small bottomless box answers nicely), add 
1 pk. salt that has been dissolved in warm 
water, 3 lbs. rice flour made into a smooth 
boiled paste, 8 ozs. Spanish white, 1 Ib. 
glue dissolved, and 5 gals. hot water. Mix 
well, put over the fire and stir until it 
reaches the boiling point. The whitewash 
is now ready to apply, but if a little too 
thick to go on well, add a little hot wa- 
ter. If rice flour cannot be had, a thin 
Paste made of wheat flour will do nearly 
as well. Apply while hot, and if it be- 
gins to cool before it is all used, reheat it. 
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| : ‘ “ | " | pe ) 2 stor - 
and don’t let the cattle buyers tempt you |on the market April 9, 1902, for 33 cents |plenty of air and exclude flies. Turn the day ing, two of the pr “ sabes ~ i Res. FORO | 
with what seems to be a good price to }a pound. My last shipment sold for 26 |cheese.over every day, rubbing thorough- | ~ poder “ee 2 4 ag io ggg eed, 
™ se é ) > as > 
part with them. jcents May 8, 1902. The butter was made /ly with grease to prevent cracking. | THE DAIRY COW AND TH | these tire w ‘ks th ‘ Py nad =“ 4 
A great battle was fought in defense |by a Missouri boy, from Missouri cows | If any reader desires to add to what I | WEATHER ipasture al ~ fell oft “6. oe we el 0 
© : Sve s » alo Ee 
of the dairy industry, and a victory won Pe) ate Missouri grass. have already said, I would suggest that | douse ldmmoit’ of bakter =a ag hg in 
in securing the passage of the oleomar- | W. PLUMMER. they insist on ‘more cleanliness.” I think | G, H. True of the Arizona Station, has wil having beets pore yt gs “i hei may be spoiled 
. ° P € eets B ¢ ew > 
garine bill, and it is now up to the dairy- | urroll Co., Mo., May 14. these directions are so plain that any very recently published some observa- cent Here is to be noted a... r! ly ~ by a bad fence. 
men to meet the condition thus created. | DISCOVEET cf “farmer” can make cheese successfully |tions which afford, a striking illustration e@act of pe but the effect oe os “~ y 
) 9 2trec s ’ Be 2ed as 
| A ‘ u ™ and will have no trouble in finding a lof the effect of exposure to storms upon well. the cows having sugar fl yn | If You Use + 
; Y TALK. ready market at home for al » milk ¢ ) i Te Peete Tmo ‘ oe 3 : 
A GOOD DAIRY TALK \/ As to How Milk Is Produced in St. Louis. aie as 1 Mn - poate ble A. pe ee and butter production of dairy ing the storm falling off less than Ralf as 
a  — mek ies . ‘ - nds ’ salle 8. much in their butter fat as d s | Ad F 
Prof. C. H. Eckles of the Miss ones AB- Mrs. Mary Waldo Calkins of the Golden | 800d as 30 cents for butter. | An experiment was undertaken to test pasture alone ; as did those on | vance ence 
ricultural College, in addressing the dairy |Chain Humane Society declares that she | There is a nice little vat and oil heater |the value of sugar beets as food for cows secu th a cee sadhemes a «eager, | nO Stock will cross the line. We sell direct to 
meeting held recently at Orchard Farm, (),,. qiscovered in a St. Lou's dairy con- |for home cheese-making, if any reader |on pasture. The test was made with six ese observations we may safely | farmers at wholesale prices. You save the mid- 
and P Missouri farmers were |... p 2 4 . iam 6 “ a oe ‘ec conclude that the exposure of dairy cows | dieman’s profit and get the best. Send at once 
Mo., said many Missouri fa : ditions that equal in horror those depicted | Would prefer it to the “tub and boiler,” |cows and lasted from November 13 to |, winter rains results in serious 1 for circulars and special discounts. 
t cing seriously of the dairy business ‘ a * ti “‘_ ee Pri P - » he ror $15 ee aii : ? es on e . . 7 i ains > § serious loss | s - | 
hinking anne y rect wa Hes mvege jby the late Paul Leicester Ford in his that can be had for $1 a It is suitable for | December 11, 190 The experiment was '+, ine dairyman: that this loss may be | Advance Fence Go. 110 F St. Peoria Ills. | 
as a means of keeping up the fe y |work, “The Honorable Peter Stirling,” |the milk from ten cows. somewhat interfered with by a storm oc- decreased by bundant f : ‘ 
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Hoop’s PILts cure constipation. Price 25 cents, 
































DID YOU EVER HEAR 


a farmer who uses a cream separator Say itwas not a good 
NOT to have a 


Are they not always telling how the calves and pigs 
grow fat on the skimmilk, although the separator, 
takes out all the butter-fat? 


Because 


the skimmilk is warm and sweet when it comes from 


the separator, the best possible condition for feeding. 


THAT THE U. S. SEPARATOR 


has proved to its purchasers by the thousands, who are 





using them daily all the year round, that it 


iS THE CREATEST MONEY 


MAKER AND MONEY SAVER 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Fan say oy” 





free descriptive catalogues 








































Feed and Ensilage 
; Gutter, 


ts. 
Write Ld book about ensil illus. 
trat logue and pric li free. 
BELLE CITY MFC. Cc 
Box 97 Racine’ Wis, 














they a a threshing Sutiit that not only oo 
the thresher, but saves grain 


femind, the Business End of the 
NEW RUMELY SEPARATOR » 


Like all the “Rumely Goods” this is simply pe 


money fo: 

the farmer, They are durable beyond com: + 

when you buy 

gene je buying for yearstocome., Takea little 
about eo = wouse 


them you ai 
—4-f ree catalog. 
MELY cont La Porte, ma 
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29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 
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business in this 
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pepe t vehices an and 65 setae? 


cael of moni and making. 


for examinati 
youase 
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ber tires. Price As g 
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Send forit. 














3 WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


High bale chamber. 

e@ road, @ manufacture 

est and ‘Most Perfect Line of Baling 

Presses, for Horse or Steam Power,in America. 

Victorious and in use throughout the World. 
Fully warganted, Agencies in your State. 

Also, a Large Line of Farm Machinery. 

WBE SEND FOR CIRCULARS. “Sa 
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uf 
can skill in woven steel 
wire fence making. In rolls, 
ready to stretch and staple. 
The Fence of Economy. 
If your dealer hasn't 








50000 FARMERS 


Now use Duplex Machines, making Fence 
Horse-hi , Pig and Chicken-tight a! 
cost OF WIRE 


and save profit fence manufacturers extort. 
Why don’t you! Machineon Trial, Catalog free 
Kitselman Bros. D 19 uncle, Ind. 








“IF YOU'RE AFRAID 


of a bull, just puta PAGE yunes between you and 


him, t hen you’ ll be perfectly sa: 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MICH. 




















\ distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
\ town. Agents can make money fast 00 

x N 

‘ 7 





our wonderful 1902 offers. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & ‘01 Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
500 Second hand 

allmakes and models, good as ar 
$3 t Great Factory Clearing 


HiP ON APPRO VAL a 

STR Arenoys inU.S 

dal —s aeentin van . 

prices a eta: 

vente. Tires, patna and 
lar prices. 


MEAD ovens LE CO. 
Dept., D 245. 


rien, @ er to 








WELL 
Refrigerator 


For every farm and home. Roore 
milk, butter and all "perishable 
ods eoel. Ly = sweet. Won't 
, easily cleaned, mov: 
ves for different sized 
dishes, etc, Enables you to hang 
in the well ere hing you want 
Contents — 
not “oll into nto the water. Sav 
cost of ice, is economical, conve 
stens and serviceable. Deseri>- 
tive cireulars 


Agts. Wanted; $35 Weekly 


wo 





Men or women. Special offer to baake and 
agents sent on request. Address 


Mercantile Syndicate, Dept. G, Kansas City, Mo. 


Notice to 
Dairymen 


If you are thinking of 














a Cream Separs 
pays write us for eatalozue 
amy information. 


manufacture the pest 
machine on the market 


DAVIS 
CREAM SEPARATOR | C0, 


54 to 62 No. Clinton § 











CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Horticulture 


= 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
c., GALENA, MO.—“‘If a bed of 
»wering strawberries will not do 
sjone (one variety, I mean), please 
3 why not in the next issue of the 
WORLD.” 
re is no reason why a perfect flow- 
variety should not set fruit and do 
€ roviding it has been well cared for. 
variety may fail under unfavorable 
such as poor cultivation, un- 
hie soll, ete. When other conditions 
sit ght, perfect flowering varieties 
to bear well, although experience 
ht me that even staminate va- 





D 


t fle 


RAL 


nditions, 





s taug 
er ac will set and mature more good 
ts t when several kinds are planted, 


than when one staminate variety is by 
na [| would not be too positive in this 
ment, for one of the finest and most 
-ofitable crops of berries I ever saw was 
nree-acre field of Ruby with no other 
, near. However, through many 
ef close observation I must con- 
that the best results may be ex- 
ed from fields containing several va- 





variety 
var ) 


ears 


 . PLEASANT MEETING.—The Alton 
iitural Society met on Saturday, 
the residence of Dr. Smith, 
» Godfrey, Ill, There was a fair at- 
1 considering the busy time of 
Several important points were men- 
toned and discussed. 
-Dr. Van Horne of Jersey- 
having been troubled very much in 
the ist with apple and peach borers, 
i he had used the old reliable, though 
method of cutting out and goug- 


M 10, at 


BORERS. 


« with wire, and asked if the work 
might not be effectively done with less 
ind trouble by squirting a little oil 


turpentine into the borers’ run, and 
then shutting up the opening. 

To this the writer replied that in put- 
ng in enough of such material to reach 

worm there might be more injury 
to the tree; and suggested for trial 
ise of bisulphide of carbon. If this 
put in, and the opening closed with 
tty it would méan sure death to the 
sect and surely do the tree no injury. 
This suggestion was thought very feasi- 
bie by those present, and I would be 
pleased to have others try the experiment 

1 report. 

THE GENERAL REPORT was for a 
fair crop of apples and pears. Ben Davis, 
that bore heavily last year, seems to be 
vithout exception taking a rest this year. 
Some showed very little bloom and others 
none at all, 

especially Bartlett, Seckel, 
and Kieffer, promise well. 

Plums set well as a rule, but the cur- 
culio is getting in its work quite lively. 

GRAPES.—Major McP.ke gave an in- 
teresting and instructive talk on grapes. 
He said that some of the earlier varieties 
killed back last winter, which he 
attributes much to last season's 
irouth as to the winter’s cold. Campbell's 
Early is, with him, killed back entirely, 
What a pity that a grape boomed as it 
was and sold by the million, shou!d prove 
such a failure. All hardy varieties were 
reported in fair shape for a crop. 

INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES.—A 
good crop of our dear little friend, the 
lady bug, was reported; our struggle 
would be still harder had we not her as- 
s'stance in destroying those insects that 
injure our crops. She probably does more 
good in devouring the eggs of our insect 
foes, 


The cut-worm seems to be more preva- 








were 


as 


nt this season than usual. The best 
remedy for this is to wrap stiff paper 
around the stem of each plant. For large 


plantations use Paris green, with air- 
slaked lime. Get a good portion of the 
material on the ground around the plants. 
The worms don't seem to like crawling 
over the limy surface. Use the same mix- 
ture for melons, cucumbers, squash, 
pumpkins, ete., and apply it just as soon 
is the plants begin to break through the 
ground. 
Sow plenty of seed, allowing a few 
plants in each hill for the bugs, but 
don’t let them have any if you can help 
Better have too many plants and thin 
m out yourself than trust to the bugs 

to do it, 
The outlook for strawberries is a little 


more encouraging. Many report a pros- 
t for a fair crop of extra good fruit. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Ill, May 12, 1902. 


1ISSOURI APPLES THAT HAD BEEN 
SHOWN. 





An apple months old that is 
good to eat and has a very excellent 
xr and is sound through and through 
ather a remarkable and unusual thing. 

Such was the fruit that Mr. C.C. Bell, one 
the Missouri commissioners to the 

ston Exposition brought to the of- 
of the “Evening Post” and served to 
taff on Saturday last. 

The apple was the last of a lot of 140 

trels picked in a Missouri orchard on 

september 20, 1900, seven months before 
Buffalo Exposition was opened and 
months before the cornerstone of 

rst 


twenty 


rhe 


was laid, yet it was exhibited at 
those great shows and if the St. 
World's Fair had not been post- 
ed it might have been good for show 


vis 





an has kept a careful record of 
th's lot of apples which were of the 
‘mous Ben Davis‘ variety. They were 


in barrels in Missouri on Septem- 
t *) and kept in cold storage until May 
1901, when they were shipped to Buf- 
lo. There they were kept in cold stor- 
and exhibits made from the lot all 
ring the fair and many of them given 
way. At the close of the exhibition eight 
prog remained and these were shipped 
ee The particular lot from 
ne “last apple’ came were taken 
ey cold storage in Buffalo October 10, 
Novennaln in an ordinary freight car on 
te pr? 1. They arrived in Charleston 

pte 191, being thus thirty-one days 
ransit in a close ear and subject to 
| the vicissitudes of ra‘lroad handling. 
1 December 2 a selection from the lot 





barrels 


was made and 25 plates of the fruit were | 


pees on exhib’t at the Missouri display in 
© cotton palace. At regular periods 
" reafter the display was culled and re- 
ranged. The following is the record of 
culling: 

Fr, 

‘a 24, 1902, reduced to 22 plates; March 
aes, reduced to 18 plates; March 18, 
ms " duced to 12 plates; March 27, 1902, 
_ vuced to 10 plates; April 8, 1902, reduced 
‘o 8 plates; April 16, 1902, reduced to 5 
I <a May 1, 192, reduced to 1 plate. 

n May 3 only one apple was found to 
ve entirely sound, and this was brought 
ye the office of the “Evening Post” and 
a Tt retained a good flavor and 

as firm throughout except a slight suriv- 

& on the outside. While of course, not 


t 


be 


elin 


building at the Charleston Ex- | 


not. so fine as a fresh apple, it was yet 
very good to eat. Seven seeds were found 


Ivory City; and the culture was presented 
to the editor of the “Evening Post.”’ If 


a new variety of apple wil be developed 
and maybe it will make one of the inter- 
esting exhibits at the St. Louis World's 
Fair. The new apple will be known as 
the “Exposition."’"—Charleston (S. C.) 
Evening Post. 


THE CANKER WORMS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The canker 
worms are doing so much damage in 
parts of our state that I again send out 
‘this note of warning. Spray 
lwell with a Paris green, one pound to 100 
gallons of water, to insure quick results. 
jit is well to add four pounds of lime well 
}slacked and thoroughly m'!xed to each 50 
| gallons of water. In spraying, do it thor- 








suffice. If not, make another. In any 





the leaves of the trees. These worms eat 
so ravenously that it is on'y a quest’on 
| ot putting the poison on the leaves to 
|bring sure death to them. They 


are so 
| easily killed with the Paris green 


spray 
that there is no excuse for not doing it. 

Where fungous diseases prevalent 
the Bordeaux mixture, also, with the 
jother. This is made by mixing six pounds 
of lime and four pounds of blue 
with 50 gallons of water. 


are 
lee 
| use 


vitriol 


vard. 


OKLAHOMA NOTES. 


> 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We live some 
distance from the postoffice, and in busy 
times our mail is a little old when it 
reaches us, but, oh! how fresh and re- 
freshing is the dear old RURAL WORLD 
| when it comes. 

In the issue of April 16 I read an article 
|by J. E. May, in which he says he smiled 
at the communication of ‘tA. Greener,” 
|regarding whole-root trees. Nevertheless 
the article put me to thinking. I am a 
young man with little experience, but 
have just bought a nice farm and now 
have it to improve. It is my aim to put 
out a nice orchard in the near future. 

Regarding piece and whole root trees, it 
seems reasonable to me that the piece- 
root tree will make the more rapid 
growth, because its roots feed nearer the 
| surface; but when the trees are required 
Ito resist high winds and protracted 
|drouths, is it not necessary that the root- 
system be one that strikes deep, even if 
the trees do grow a shade slower? 

I am thinking of planting the seed ex- 
actly where I want the tree to stand, and 
then grafting or budding, and thus avoid 
cutting the tap root. I also expect to 
have the trees a good distance apart to 
better enable the trees to resist drouth. 

My ideas are open to cr'ticism, and I 
would be pleased to hear from any one 
who thinks I am wrong, for it is knowl- 
edge that I am after. J. D. OATES. 

Pottawatomie Co., Okla. 











PEACH LEAF CURL. 


It is well known that the leaves do an 
important work for the plant. Any dis- 
ease, therefore, that seriously interferes 
with the functional activity of the leaves, 
will prove detrimental to the health of 
the plant. Such a disease is the peach 
leaf curl, writes Wm. B. Hoag, in the 
“Southern Fruit Grower.” It is caused by 
a parasite, the leaf curl fungus (exoos- 
cus-deformans, Fuckel), which attacks 
both leaves and young shoots. This dis- 
ease is too well known to require any de- 
scription. The masses of hyphae pass the 
periods of late summer, fall and winter, 
in the tissue of leaf buds—that is, the 
| mycelium is perennial in the buds. With 
the beginning of spring growth in the 
tree, there is growth of the fungus as 
well, ‘the new leaves and shoots being 
‘affected they are put forth. 
amount of the infection determines the 
extent of the subsequent distortion. 
| It is evident that the fungicide cannot 
jreach the leaves before emergence from 
| the bud, and except in cases of treatment, 
| year after year, we cannot expect that 
| the first leaves upon treated and untreat- 
;ed trees will show any great difference in 
jthe proportion affected by the fungus. 
| But we may rightfully expect treatment 
‘during a given season to reduce the 
amounc of surviving fungus mycellum 
in the leaf buds. This effect will not be 
manifest until the following year. The 
more immediate results to be expected 
from spraying are of much the same na- 
ture; they cannot be expected upon the 
earliest leaves, but the spraying may and 
does prevent the infection of the succeed- 
jing leaves and shoots. By this we see 
| that thorough spraying the preceding 
|Sseason is even more effective in the pre- 
| vention of leaf curl than during the sea- 


|son of its occurrence. 
| 





as aule 


The first spraying 





| { WILL CURE YOU OF 


 RHEUMATISM 
No Pay Until You Know It. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism, Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
|ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. S!mply write me a pos- 

tal card and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 
I have no samples. Any medicine that 
jean affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
, thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how to do it. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 52%, Racine, Wis. 


| 





in it, perfectly whole and clean except 
one, which had already sprouted, and 
showed a well developed tendril. Mr. Be! 
said this was the first time he had known 
a sound apple to contain a sprouting” 
seed. 

The seeds were carefully preserved and 
planted by Mr. Bell in a pot of earth 
taken from the sunken gardens of the | 


the seedlings flourish it is probable that | 


the trees | 


oughly, and usually one application will | 


case never let the canker worms destroy | 


L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary. 
Kansas City, Mo., 4000 Warwick Boule- | 


etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 


| Small crops, unsalable veg- 


| 
| 
| fj fond of Potash. | Write for 
| @ our /ree pamphlets, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 









93 Nassau St., New York, 








| should be given of full strength Bordeaux 





mixture, just before the blossoms open, 
or even two weeks earlier; and the sec- 
ond one ,of half strength mixture, just 
after the calyx drops from the fruit. 

TO DESTROY SLUGS. 

Mr. Henry Tryon, entomologist, in an 
article in the Queensland ‘Agricultural 
Journal” on slugs, says: ‘‘Among deter- 
rents, the use of tobacco waste may es- 
pecially be recommended This is com- 
jposed of the discarded midrib or stout, 
| central rib of the leaf after it has been 
cured, and, at present may be obtained 


jat the tobacco factories at a mere nom- | 


jinal cost, say, about 5 shillings per load. 
| Lay the waste on the soil round the por- 
}tion to be protected When the slugs 
| come in contact wth it they secrete a 
thin film of transparent mucus from their 
strap-like feet as if to protect them from 
injury, but the tobacco waste is fatal to 
them. You may also make a decoction of 
tobacco from the waste in this way: Fill 
a barrel with the stems, and cover with 
water. Let this stand for twenty-four 
hours. There will then ensue a slight fer- 
mentation. Drain off the water, and boil 
it down to the strength required. If you 
want a very strong solution, fill the bar- 
rel with fresh stems and fill up with the 
water already used.” 

TO CONTROL 


THE CURCULIO. 





Prof. Green of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, says it is reported by growers 
of European plums that the curculio can 
be controlled by the use of arsenical 
sprays alone, the success of the opera- 
tion depending entirely upon the thor- 
oughness of the application. Shortly after 
the blossoms fall a very thorough spray 
of Paris green should be thrown from 
the inside of the tree outward, as well as 
from the outside inward. In case of rain 
the poison must be renewed. When fhe 
mark of the little Turk is noticed the 
strength of the spray shou!d be doubled 
and sufficient lime added to protect the 


foliage. This mixture should be put on 
the plums themselves, drenching them 
thoroughly, the object being to fill the 


incisions made by the insects in the egg- 
laying process. I am assured that if this 











‘s done carefully the larvae is usually 
killed shortly after hatching, the wound 
gradually grows together and the fruit 
develops perfectly. 

THINNING APPLES. 
Taking all the tests with apples into 
consideration, whenever there was a 


|heavy enough crop to demand thinning 
jthe thinning always resulted in producing 
llarger and higher colored fruit than was 
| borne onthe unthinned trees, says Prof. 
|S. H. Brach in California Fruit Grower. 
Thinning the apples according to the 
plan which was followed, and afterward 
gathering the fruit when it was ripe, re- 
quired about twice as much time as it did 
to gather the ripe fruit from correspond- 
ing unthinned trees. No method of jar- 
ring or raking off the superabundant 
|fruit can be advocated, because by such 
{methods the fruit is removed ind’scrim- 
linately, good, bad and indifferent coming 
off together. When work is done by 
hand (which, however, is next to an im- 
possibility in many California orchards, 
jowing to their size and the large number 
jof trees) all wormy, defective or inferior 
\fruit can be taken off and the best speci- 
mens allowed to remain as long as they 
}do not crowd each other. 
| As to the time for doing the thinning, 
| am of the opinion that it should be 
jdone very early in order to secure the 
|best results. It should be begun within 
|three or four weeks after the fruit has 
|set, without waiting for the second drop. 
| The fruit should be thinner to about four 
| inches apart. 





FIRST MISSOURI STRAWBERRIES. 
—The first Missouri strawberries reached 
|the St. Louis market May 10. They were 
|grown by M. F. Becker of Maxville, Jef- 
| ferson County, and were of the Michel 
lvariety, of fine quality, large and ripe. 
|The berries were sold by William Hart- 
lman at $2 per three-gallon tray. 


of the farm and should be protected. 
| They have remarkable tongues—probes 
| they are. The bird has a keen ear and 
llocates his prey by this sense. When he 
| hears the chirping of a wood-boring bee- 
|tle in an apple or other tree and dis- 
lodges it with his sharp chisel bill and 
probe, it is likely that on his next rounds 
he will find a colony of ants enlarging 
the burrow of the dead grub. The bird 
now brings into use the same tools used 
in catching the beetle, and the ants are 
drawn out and devoured. Both insects 
are injurious to the tree. 


| ——————_ 
THE WOODPECKERS ARE FRIENDS 





One of the most progressive seedsmen 
in this country is Hon. John Lewis 
Childs of Floral Park, N. Y. His large, 
elegant catalog is sent free to all who ap- 
ply, and it presents an array of choice 
new flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
plants and fruits which is really enticing. 
Mr. Ch'lds has been in business 26 years, 
is well known and thoroughly reliable. 


DEFECTIVE PEACHES.—On account 
of lack of fertilization, peaches may fail 
to develop properly. They remain hang- 
jing on the trees, but are very sma'l, often 
imisshapen and mostly worthless. 

Such fruits have no kernel in the pit, 
and this fact serves to dist’nguish the 
|trouble from the dread disease known as 
“little peaches.’’ The latter is incurable, 
jand affected trees should be promptly re- 
moved: the trees affected by imperfect 
fertilization may bear a full crop the fol- 
lowing year. 











A CUTWORM REMEDY. 








Many complaints are ming to the 
RURAL WORLD of the great numbers 
of cut worms, and the damage they are 
jdoing this season, amd we are asked to 


ell how to fight the pest 
10 better way than that 


We know of 
described by 


yne of our Ohio correspondents, Mr. 
George D. Bowers, Of Hardin County, 
O., about a year ago, refore, we re- 
of the ravages of the rms, is as fol- 
peat this statement, w! after telling 


lows: 

A neighbor told me he had just read in 
a paper that by taking green clover, dip- 
ping in poisoned water and placing it 
around in bunches, the worms would eat 
it and it would kill them. Not having 
green clover,I used green rye..I took an 
old dishpan,put water and Paris green in 
jthe pan, then took rye 


thoroughly, and then placed bunches | 
jalong a few feet apart, a small hand- 
lful in a bunch. “I then took middlings 
\(bran and cornmeal will answer the 
lsame purpose) and wsed just enough 
Paris green to color slightly and scat- 
tered a small amount on each bunch 
of rye. When I got to the end of the | 
rye, I just scattered a line of the poison- | 
ed feed on the ground a few steps. 

Two days later I went out to look for 
results At the first bunch of rye I found 
21 worms, most of them dead and the oth- 
ers in a very sad plight. Under the next 
bunch [I found 2% worn ind under the 
third bunch I found 7° I counted no 
farther. I just said t myself, “That | 
is good enough.” I th examined the 
line of feed where no r was used and 
found a good number ng that, so I 
concluded to try another experiment. -I1 
prepared my poisoned feed, took my | 
Planet, Jr., onion drill led the seed | 
hopper and set it, I think, to sow about 
seven pounds of onion il to the acre, 


leaving a 
could walk 
of the ground 
I w'shed to 


and started across the itch 
“dead line,” as fast I 
|I made several lines on top 


and 


across, around, ete., any 
| 


go. Two mornings later | went to look 
for results. At several places I measur- 
ed four feet in line ind counted 
worms. The smallest mber I found 
jin four feet was six, and the largest 
numer 44. I exclaime: “That beats 
rye and clover.”” It took but a _ short 
|time, the expense was very small, and 
|I feel very sure that very few worms | 
jever crossed the “dead line.” When 
|they come to it they stop and feed, and 
| fenerally die right there. Some will 
| bury themselves before they die, but 


| many of them do not have time for that. 
THE DESTRUCTIVE GOPHER. 

| 

| nial 

| 

| A p'oneer of Tulare county 
jnear Farmersville, while 


who resides 
engaged in irri- 


|gating his orchard recently unearthed a 
|very large family -of gophers. The 
| Visalia Delta states that Mr. Charles 


Thompson, for that is his name, noticed 
one of the large fruit trees looking rath- 
er diseased and of any appearance other 
than thrifty. He began an investigation 
by digging away the soil from the base 
of the tree and was amazed to find a 
nest of gophers number'ng ten. Not one 
escaped the rusty shove! to seek a more 
hidden home. To ascertain the exact 
cause of the sickly appearance of the 
tree,Mr. Thompson dug deeper and found 
almost every root that should be feeding 


life to the tree eaten into and severed 
from the base of the tre 
Mr. Thompson further stated that he 


knew the gopher was 
animal, but had not been bothered with 
them before. He as a prevent- 
ive, however, where gophers are num- 
erous, to pulverize gla place it in 
the hole where the young tree is to be 
planted and the ground animals will free 
themselves from such d'ggins.—California 
Fruit Grower. 


The Apiary 


WILL BEES PAY ME? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Farm life has 
its disadvantages, and I would not pre- 
tend to ignore the fact or try to deceive 
by denying its 
Neither. would I make the disadvantages 
lighter than they re y are. But farm 
life also has many advantages over city 
jor town life, many very 


i destructive little 


states 


ss and 











anybody 


tages. In fact, it appears to me that the 
solution of the great problem of how to 
abate poverty, ignorance and vice con- 


|sists in instilling a love and respect for 


lrural life into the minds of many city 
j}people and in setting the tide of migra- 
jtion countryward Increase the com- 
jforts and attractions of rural! life and the 
| work progresses. To this end I recom- 
|mend bee-keeping as a sure way of ob- 
taining both pleasure and a good re- 
muneration for time, labor and capital 
invested. 

While bees may be profitably kept in 
almost any locality, the better place is 


on the farm or country place. They are 
at once near their source of food sup- 
ply and free from harm in various forms, 
and much less liable to prove an injury 
to other people. In the country they are 
of decided benefit to a!! within the range 
jof their flight. When once people learn 
j}of how much value the bees are in fer- 
tilizing grain, fruit and flowers, 
and how much they owe these busy little 
insects on account of abundant harvests 
they will begin to rate them at their real 
worth, 

How shall I make bees pay me? This 
question is frequently asked the writer. 
|Then the questioner may go on to state 
that he or she has no love for bees, is 
afraid of getting stung and knows little 
about bees or their proper management. 
My answer is always ready and quickly 
given. The longer you work with bees 
the more fascination they will have for 
you. The more you are stung by bees 
the less fear you have of being stung, 
and the less it will hurt you to be stung. 
It is only a matter of reading up a ttle, 
using your eyes and mind, and inter- 
view'ng successful bee-keepers to acquire 
knowledge upon the subject. And, fur- 
ther, there is no necessity of being stung 
at all. Use a good bee veil and pair of 
gloves when working with the bees. It 
may not be just as ©asy to work with 
them as with bare hands, but it will be 


| 


clover 





better than being nervous from fear of 
being stung. 

Start with a few lon‘es. These can 
often be purchased mm some neighbor 


jat a small price, especially if of the com- 


}mon black type. They can be put in im- 
proved hives and Itallantzed during the 
season. The increa will soon be 
jhigh grade or Itali: bees, and will be 
|ready to do good work in gathering 


|honey and will be easily 
jin my apiary coloni 


handled. I have 
that have not at- 


tempted to sting me for three or four 
years. 
If no bees can b procured in your 


ind immersed it | 


existence. | 


weighty advan- | 


DON’T FEE 


You can do it with a Deering 
Deering Shredders are by 
individual farmer. the |} 
requiring less horse _ 
edible fodder us 


iilt in two sizes, two ar 
latter the Ideal machine f 








he Deering. A bea 





Binders, Headers, Mowers, R 


Huskers and Shredders, Rakes, Twine and 


GET A DEERING _<s% 


SHREDDER. saree 
eC 2.8. as 5 


SHRED YOUR STALKS 
AND MARKET YOUR HAY 


Husker and Shredder, a machine easy to procure and easy to operate. 


wer and fewer attendants than any other. 


Deerinc Harvester ComPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A 


World's Greatest Manufacturers of 





D AN ARMY. 


d four roll. The former is just the 
r the big corn grower. Both are ab 

For cleanly husked 
illustrated Corn Annual mailed free or 


thing for the 





request. 


ers, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers 
Oil. 








The 





The greatest passenger 


Purchase is “The Burlington-Northern Pacific Express,” 
daily through train St. Louis 
ka, Wyoming, Black Hills, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 


Pudget Sound and Portland, 
The route approximates 


Lewis and Clarke Expedition from St. Louis to the Co- 


lumbia River. 


Write for special folder descriptive of the “Burlington-Northern Pacific Ex- 


press,” and the country through which 


Broadway an! Olive St. Gen’l Pass. Agent, 604 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Growing 
Northwes 


train through the Louisiana 
and Kansas City to Nebras- 


via Billings, Montana. 
closely to the route of the 


it runs. City Ticket Office, S. W. corner 











| 
neighborhood you can secure them at a | honey or starve, which they seldom do. 
} On 


|distance and have them shipped to you 
iby express. The spring is the best time 
ito move them, and the cheapest, as hives 
flare not so full of honey and bees. They 
lalso stand shipping better in spring, and 
lit will give the buyer the whole season to 
}work with them and get what he can 
|from the investment before winter. 

| What can I make out of bees? is the 
next question most frequently asked. I 
{will answer by telling what some people 
|have done. I knew a boy about‘l6 years 
fold who was given a colony of pure 
| Italian worth about $5. In three 
| years he had an aplary of twelve col- 
lonies, had kept the family in honey and 
beeswax, sold two colonies of bees and 
| several dollars’ worth of honey. A lady 
friend netted $200 yearly from her bees. 
Her total investment was not more than 
|$150, and she used only about half her 


bees 





|time from May to August, for she kept | 
sold | 
I have | 


quite a large flock of fowls and 
many eggs and fowls each year. 
| made single colonies earn $8 to $10 per 
jannum, It is safe to say that bees, like 
| poultry raising or small fruit grow'’ng, 
|}pays larger returns for money and time 
linvested than almost any other business 
| involving the same risk. 





| Remember, the market for the honey is | 


I could sell my who!le 
Remember, that when 
regularly at the vil- 
\lage stores it will become as staple as 
‘coffee and sugar, and a much more 
|healthful article of food. Every person 


| right at your door. 
|crop at the house. 
fonce honey is kept 


who aids in increasing the use of honey | 


is to that extent a benefactor of his race. 

If I can help you with information along 

this line I will be only to glad to do so 

at any time GEORGE ENTY. 
Pennsylvania 


BUILDING COLONIES. 


want to build all 


We our colonies of 
bees up strong, for those that are strong 
in numbers are the only ones we can 


count on to store a good crop of surplus. 
jOne of the greatest drawbacks to suc- 
cessful keeping is that there 
many weak colonies on hand at the be- 
|ginning of the honey flow that it takes 
lthem through the short honey harvest to 
|become strong enough to store honey 
|Bach and every hive should be overflow- 
ing with bees at the beginning of the 
principal honey harvest, for when they 
are thus populous they can be depended 
upon to do good work, if the season is 
good, writes A. H. Duff in the “Farmer's 
Voice.” 
many 
during 





bee are so 


colonies run short of pro- 
spring when they are 
building up, and the result is that they 
are crippled in force, for they cannot 
lrear a brood without plenty of food in 
lthe hive or have daily access to a flow of 


Too 
| visions 


honey. 
will bring them up to standard require- 
ments, hence they should be liberally fed. 
Weak colonies may be brought up 
lstrong very rapidly by giving them some 
brood from the stronger ones, but we 
must exercise care in this or we will crip- 
|ple the strongest ones and be no better 
|off than before. Draw only on extremely 
|strong colonies to strengthen weak ones. 
If we have colonies that are in danger of 
swarming before the honey 
| properly on, we can draw from them and 
|thus check them from swarming. 
| It is always in order to save frames of 
|honey over from one season to another 
| for the purpose of supplying the bees 
|with honey in spring. This is the most 
simple and easiest way of doing it, be- 
|sides the most sure. Keep off all sur- 
|plus boxes during spring and confine the 
ibees to the brood chamber until near the 
aproach of the honey harvest. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


In handling bees we start with a few 
hives in the spring. These we place in 
lthe sun in rows one foot apart and where 
| they are to remain all summer. Here we 
‘eave them in quiet till about the 10th of 
May, when the bees leave the hives and 
| settle on the outside, then we set one 
\frame of sections on the top of the hive, 
so that the bees may beg'n their work 
jimmediate'y, writes G. L. Treimer, in the 
|Prairie Farmer.’ We place but one 
frame at a time, as it makes the hive too 
leold for them to raise the young bees. 
| We keep on in this way until each hive 
has four or five frames. In the fall and 
|sometimes as late as December we take 
| from the hive all the honey except one 
\frame which we leave for the bees to feed 
lon during the winter. As we never feed 
‘our bees sugar they have to live on this 


Feeding is the only method that | 


season is | 





the day we remove the honey the 
hives are carried to a cellar 30x6x6, spe- | 
|clally made for the purpose. Here they | 
lare set in rows, one hive on top of an- 
jother, where they remain till a bright 
| aunahing day in spring when they are 
jagain carried to their summer stands and 
jall dead bees removed from the bottom 
boards. We have about forty hives and 
have sold many pounds of honey at 10 
jcents per pound. 

Honey is said to be a cure for colds, 
while many claim that the sting of a bee 
cure rheumatism. 


Don’t Rent 














Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 














| TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
K Ay aT Nursery 

Fruit Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE SAL esMEN Weekly 

STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


STOCK PEAS. 


| SORCHUM SEED. ESSEX RAPE. 
| GERMAN-SIBERIAN-MISSOURI MILLET, HUNGARIAN, eto 


'D. I. BUSHNELL & CO., St. Louis. 
TOBACCO. 


Strong, low grade tobacco for fumigat- 
ing plants, green houses, etc., for sheep 
dip and killing lice on animals, 12 cents 
per pound, not less than 10 pounds sold on 
one order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents per 
pound by freight. Buy from the grower. 


Cc. D. LYON, 
HICCINSPORT, OHIO. 











Blue Vitriol, Carbonate of 
| Copper,Paris Green,Lon- 
| don Purple, Oil Soap, 


| Por Spraying Purposes for Sale 
| 
WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. 


THE DEXTER 
PEA AND BEAN THRESHER. 


This machine has been in successful operation 
for the last four years, during which time several 
| important improvements have been added, making 
it complete in all respects. The 36-inch cylinder 
machine weighs 2,800 lbs. Oan be successfully 
operated with an eight-horse powerengine. We 
also make Hay Bailer which can be belted to and 
run in connection with the Thresher. Price of 
the 36-inch cylinder Thresher is $300.00. Price of 
Bailer $225.00 f. o. b. Dexter, Mo. 
For further information address 


CULBERTSON & KIRKPATRICK, Dexter, Mo. 











| $21.00 
TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINGTON 











SS 
3 DAILY TRAINS 


5, &0.5-W. 


TO THE EAST. 
a a anenit 





9 HOURS TO CINCINNATI. 


Direct Line to Louisville 


Observation Dising Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: 6th & OLIVE. 
For Information Address 
F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ESTD 183 


WRITE FOR 


and “KING CORN,” 
Interesting and Instructive Books 
which are mailed tree. 
ADDRESS: 
A. R. ANDERSON, 
General Agent, 


EAST ST. LOUIS, 
ILL. 





FARMS. 





Wish to buy, sell or exchangs 
farms or other real estate, busi- 


YOU ness or personal property of any 


——_e eee kind anywhere in the United 
States? If s», send full description, location and 
price and we wili tell you how to find a buyer, a 
seller or a trader. No commission to pay. No 
charge for listing your property 

THE REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 


619 Iowa Loan & Trust Bidg., Des Moines, La 





FARMERS ATTENTION! 

A forty acre farm in Colorado will produce as 
much wheat as a one hundred acre farm in other 
states. And a failure of crops has never been 
kaown there. The beautiful San Luis Valley offers 
the most promising inducements in which fine 
farms can be bought at from $10 to $20 per acre 
Descriptive and illustrated prioted matter sent 
FREE. Write for same to-day and see what Colo 
rado has to offer the farmer. 

THE SOUTHERN COLORADO LAND CO. 
§21-522 BE. & C. &- Denver, Colo. 

or Alamosa, Colo. 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


TO PURCHASE {60 ACRES 
AND SECURE ADJOINING LAND 
UNDER HOMESTEAD ACT 


Free Livery to show lands. Transportation re- 
funded to purchasers. 





Write 


HACKNEY-BOYNTON LAND CO. 
603-611 Germavia Life Bldg., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Stock Peas, Millets, Sorghum, 


RAPE, HUNGARIAN KAFFAR 
and all Farm Seeds 
W.R. WILKINSON & SON, 
212 N. Main St., St, Louis, Mo, 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Early Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
Dutch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,000. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Bast early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 


BINDER TWIN 


GET CUS FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. pg 
fa. Mineral, oO 881 











FARMERS wanted as ents. 
AveustT Post, Moulton, Iowa. 





Coal Timber Land. 
ncoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 





FOR SALE: Sever! Farms at a bargain; bot- 
* tom and ridge land. Time on part 
payment. Address 
GEO, F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, Il. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


240 acres good land, fair improvements, one mile 
from railroad station. Price $30 per acre, half cash, 
balance ten years at 61-2 per cent. A bargain. 
Also some good Hereford Cattle of both sexes for 
sale. J. A. STEWART, 

Columbia, Mo. 


Two MONEY IN BEES. 
Send for our 40-pagecatalog Free, 
Gives full information about 

















bees, 
hives and all bn eo supplies 
and methods. ddress 
4INO.NEBEL & SON, High Hill Mo. 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





June 19—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind, at 


Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. 4 
The “National Hereford Exchange, 


under the management of T. F. B. Soth- 

am, as follows: 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 


Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. | 


BERKEBHIRES. 

Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, WwW. C. Mc- 

Gavock, Manager, Chicago. 
Aug. 6, 12—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
Son, Roscoe, Ill. 


Aug. 8, 1%2.—Combination sale, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Sept. 17, 1902.—Combination State Fair 


sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 1902.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Il. ’ 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 

June 17.—Combination Shorthorn sale at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 22. 1992—Geo. W. 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallisville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8S. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Til.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 


SHOWS 


Rock- 
Clerk, 


Jessup, 
Mills, 


“The editors of those ‘yellow sheets’ 
that are howling ‘meat trust’ and at- 
tempting to boycott the meat industry 
ought to have some experience feed- 
ing 70-cent corn on 40-dollar-an-acre 


land. Meats are not too high, consider- 
ing what it costs to produce them.” 

The foregoing is the statement 
RURAL WORLD correspondent, R. 
Mitchell of Gentry County, Mo Mr. 
Mitchell, besides being a farmer and 
stock-raiser, is a live-stock auctioneer, 
and, being located in the heart of the 
best cattle-feeding country in the state, 
he is in a position to size up the situa- 
tion pretty accurately. Without doubt, 
the daily press of our large cities has 
done a vast deal of not only useless, but 
harmful, agitation of the rise in price of 
meats. 


of a 
Ww. 





WILSON ON BEEF 


PRICES. 


BECRETARY 


Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, 
is quoted as follows, regarding the “beef 
combine” and rise in prices of meats: 

“J predict a fall in the price of beef 
as soon as the grass cattle are ready for 
market. There is nothing to hinder the 
butchers in any city from making an 
agreement among themselves to put an 
agent in one of the Western markets for 
the purpose of buying cattle, having 
them shipped to their city, slaughtered 
and sold at a profit, providing they can 
get the same transportation rate given to 
every one else. Whoever gets a lower 
rate becomes a monopolist, as he is at 
once given a great advantage over all 
those who are discriminated against. 

“I do not know whether or not there is 
a combination on the part of the packers 
to put up the price of meats, as I have n> 
means of knowing. I do know, however, 
of last 


that, owing to the shortness 
year’s corn crop, the farmers were not 
able to feed cheap corn to their cattle 


so as to fatten them for market. 

“There are plenty of grass cattle in the 
country. Corn is high and the farmers 
have been giving it to their cattle at 
double the ordinary price—namely, +.--y 
to sixty cents a bushel. They sent South 
for cottonseed oil so as to help to tide 
over. 

“The farmers have been getting seven 
cents a pound for cattle on the hoof. The 
average steer going to Chicago dresses 
at fifty pounds to the hundred. It is eas- 
ily estimated that if a calf costs seven 
cents a pound on the hoof it will cost 
fourteen cents when dressed. 

“First-class beef dresses at about six- 
ty pounds to the hundred, and the 
world’s high water-mark along this 
line is between sixty and seventy pounds, 
but the average is about fifty pounds. 
This will give some idea of what meat 
costs the butcher. The choice cuts are 
always run up in price and this is why 
we have to pay so much for qur meats. 
While beef will be cheaper when the 
grass-fed cattle are in marketable shape, 
this cause will not operate to reduce the 
price of the products of the hog, as that 
animal cannot fatten on grass. 

“These are some of the prime causes 
for the high prices of meats. There ave 
others of equal importance. Wages are 
good. In fact, they are higher than ever 
before. This enables every one to eat 
whatever he fancies. This condition cre- 
ates a heavy demand for food products, 
and all of them are unusually high. 

“Another cause for the increase in the 
price of beef is the drain on the corn 
supply to fatten horses and mules for 
our foreign markets. There is a large 





Abortion Prevented 


Saved a Calf — Saved a Foal. 


“I lost four calves anc 
Hood had three more cows that 


showed signs of abortion. 
Fi arm One lost her or Na og 
: before at a little over 
At bortion months. She was about 
Cu re 7 months along and her 


udder was badly swollen. 
I gave her Hood Farm Abortion Cure as 
directed for three weeks. The swelling all 
left her and two months later she dropped 
the best calf on the farm. I had a mare 
that showed signs of abortion. Gave her this 
remedy and she came around all right ana 
foaled a living colt.” R. C. THompson, 
Dows, Iowa. 

Two sizes—$1 and $2.50. Large four times 
dollar size. 25c. additional to any railroad 
express point in the U. 8. Send for pamph- 
lets on Abortion and F allure to Breed. 
Mention this paper. Address 

C, I. HOOD CO., Lowell. Mass. 


jin 
lana in strik'ng at the packers hit every 
leattle-feeder in the country. 
|that has been done has benefited no one. 


the 
|be made to pay in the east on the arable 
| farm. 
| have advocated that only such lines of 
| stock 
jraising and growing winter lambs can 





demand for mules and horses for use !n 
South Africa. These animals must be 
| fattened the same as cattle in order to 
lbring a satisfactory price. These are 
some of the natural causes which contr!- 
pute to bringing about the existing con- 
dition, but it is impossible for me to say 
whether, in addition to this, the packers 
have arbitrarily added anything to the 
price, this is a matter with which 
I have nothing to do.” 





as 


WHO IS GETTING HURT? 





No one has been getting hurt 
|meat agitation but the farmer? 
} the packers suffered? It 
thardly seem when the minute 
|mand fell off they were able to buy 
their stock at greatly reduced rates. 

It is Farmers John Smith and John 
i|Jones who have been feeling the agita- 
tion. It is the man who has been feed- 
ing sixty-cent for the past six 
months, hoping expecting to get ‘ 
cents for his steers in May or June,which 
been 


by this 


Have would 


60 de- 


corn 
and 
probably the case if 
of supply and 
with. 
concerned in 
who 


would have 
the national law 
|had not been interfered 
There are three parties 
the present controversy -the farmer 
feeds the cattle, the packers who buy the 
cattle and place the product before the 

lpeople and, thirdly, the consumers. 
| Of the three classes interested the beef- 
the 


demand 


maker—the farmer—got decidely 
lworst of it. The consumer easily got 
lalong with less meat, the packers can 


llessen their expenses and do a smaller 
lbusiness, but what about Farmer Smith 
and Farmer Jones, who had steers ready 
lfor the market? The stuation is about 
this: The consumer, believing he is be- 
ing robbed by some one, calls on the 
government for protection. The officials 
Washington are quick to respond, 
all 


So far, 


—Live Stock World. 





MORE BEEF GROWN IN THE EAST. 


| We have long claimed that beef-rais- 
ling may be made to pay in the east as 


well as in the west. We do not mean 
that it can be made to pay as large a 
per cent of profit on the investment in 

east as in the west, but that it may 


Ths many have denied. They 


production as dairying, poultry- 
prosecuted by the east- 
ern farmers. jut this view, which has 


so largely shaped the farming of eastern 


be successfully 


jagriculturists during the recent years, is 


now beginning to lose its hold upon the 
people of the east. Some of them are 
beginning to claim that they can grow 
meat profitably as it can be grown 
in the west, says “The Farmer.” 

That they can grow it as profitably we 
do not believe, and for several reasons. 
First, the land is much more productive 


as 


jin the west, hence food is more abundant, 


Second, no expense is incurred as yet in 
the purchase of artificial fertilizers. 
Third, any foods that have to be pur- 


|chased are cheaper in the west than in 
|the east. 


But the time is coming when 
the conditions will be more evened than 
at present, and it is coming speedily. 


|Land is going up in the west at a rapid 


rate, and it will go still higher. In the 
State of Illinois land is worth from 4%) 
to $100 an acre for farming uses, In the 
|State of New York much of it is not 
worth haif that sum. This means that 
with the same investment the farmer in 
New York can purchase from two to 
three acres for every, one the farmer in 


linois can purchase for the same 
money. The trend of all this is plain. 
The cheaper the land the less intensive 


the character of the farming must needs 
be in order to make it pay. This means, 
therefore, that the New York farmer can 
get pasture at a much lower rate than 
the Illinois farmer, and everyone knows 
how very important pasture is as an 
element in cheap beef production. 

There will be more or less of read- 
justment in methods as time goes on. 
With the increase in the price of land 
that is going on in the entire Mississippi 
basin, the farming must of necessity be- 
come more and more intensive, and the 
lower the drop in eastern ‘lands the less 
intensive will it become. Because of this 
the area of pasture lands may be ex- 
pected to become more and the area of 
cultivated land less. With the increase 
of pasture land comes a _ relative in- 
crease in meat production. More animals, 
therefore, will be introduced onto those 
eastern farms. More fertilizer will thus 
be made the farm and less. pur- 
chased, and consequently the expense of 
running those farms will be correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Does this mean, should it take place, 
that the farmer in the Mississippi bas‘n 
will get less for his meat? Not at all. 
The consumption of meats in this country 
is increasing at a more rapid rate than 


on 


the production of the same. The 75 mil- 
lions of this country will soon be 100 
milliors. While there will be waves of 


depression and inflation in the prices of 
produce, the natural tendency is in the 
direction of increase to higher levels, 
when food preducts are averaged. Aver- 
age the price of cereals to-day with the 


same fifty years ago, and it will be 
found that the average is much higher 
now. It is much higher than it was 


twenty years ago, when all parts of the 
country are included in the computation. 
Wherein will there be any advantage 
from increase in meat production among 
eastern farmers? Advantage wll come 
to them from increase in the acres of 
pasture, which will mean increase in the 
quantity of fertilizers made and less of 
a drain in the food elements of the soil. 
Advantage will come to the western 
farmer in the higher price that his cere- 
als fetch when purchased for finishing 
the meat grown in the east. Such a 
change would lead more and more to 
the feeding of home-grown products 
within the limits of the United States, 
and consequently to the restriction of 
those vast stores of fertility that are now 
sent over the sea in a stream of mighty 
volume and incessant flow. 


LIVELY CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago, Ill, May 14.—Cattle prices 
were higher in the Union stock yards in 
Chicago today than for almost twenty 
years. The top price for the day, $7.60, 
was 10 cents in advance of the high 
mark last week. All the offerings were 
snapped up, and the buyers clamored for 
more. The receipts fell below the esti- 
mates, amounting to 13,000 head. 

Both shippers and commission men _ at~ 
tribute the unusual market to the scar- 
city of the supply of beef cattle, and to 
the fact that cattle men are no longer 
alarmed over the pending proceedings 
against the packers charged with main- 
taining a beef trust. Cattle buyers be- 
lieve the present high prices will con- 
tinue and that they may even go higher. 











| 
| 
| 


Not only did cattle prices go sky ward, 
but the prices of hogs and sheep made 
record marks for the year. The market 
throughout was active and strong. There 
was an unusual demand for feeding cat- 
tle, which remained unsatisfied. ' 

While the cattle market was booming, 
and the buyers for the packers were 
rushing around for choice offerings, de- 
puty United States marshals with bunch- 
of in their pockets were 
lhunting down the packers. The sub- 
| poenas, thirty-four in number, are tne 
lformal notice of the filing of a bill 
for an injunction. Attorney John 8. Mil- 
ler is expected to enter an appearance 
lfor all the defendants served when the 
time comes. 





es 


subpoenas 


KEEP GOOD ANIMALS. 


No one who depends upon his farm in- 
come for a living can afford to keep mon- 
paying animals, says ‘‘Farmers’ Guide.” 
Keep no more horses than thefe is hon- 
work for, unless it should be in the 
winter, for at this season some horses 
that have work during the summer, have 


est 


but little te do. No mature cow should 
be kept that does not pay a net profit. 
Uniess it is a good ram, no sheep but 
pregnant ewes should be kept. With 


swine, the pigs should be put into market 
at the first opportunity It does not pay 
to feed twelve months to secure the same 
gain that some make in six or seven 
months. 


MERRY HAMPTON BRINGS $15,000. 

Merry Hampton, pronounced by many 
of the leading judges in America to be 
the best Shorthorn bull they ever saw, 
has just been sold for $15,000, and he is 
now the highest priced bull living of any 
breed. C. C. Bigler & Sons, of Hartwick, 
la., were the purchasers and C. B. Dus- 
tin, of Sumner Hill, Il, the seller. 
With Merry Hampton, the Messrs. sig- 
ler purchased Mr. Dustin's entire herd, 
numbering 38 head besides seven small 
calves, the total purchase price being 
$30,000. All but four of the herd are of 
pure Scotch breeding. 

Following so closely upon the recent 
purchase by Col. G. M. Casey, of Choice 
Goods, Ruberta and the others, at $25,000, 


this deal, involving so much money, 


| would surely lead one to believe that the 





} 


| 
| 


Shorthorn breed is not without most ar- 
dent supporters. The Messrs. Bigier's 
herd is one of the largest and is counted 
among the very best herds in the United 
States. 
BLACK-LEG VACCINE. 
A further 
cine is 


reference to the of 


made 


use vac- 
necessary on account of 
complaints that have been made 
in regard to the effects of vaccination. 
Too great stress cannot be placed on the 


some 


necessity of cleaning every article used 
'in preparing the vaccine and especially 
the syringe. This should be thoroughly 


cleansed after using by placing it in hot 
water and then drying well before plac- 
ing it in the case. 

The next step requiring special care is 
filtering the vaccine. Nothing but absorb- 
ent cotton should be used, and every dose 
of the vaccine should be filtered through 


this. The fluid, after coming’ through 
the cotton, should be slightly clouded. 
Filtering is necessary to remove the 


coarser particles of the vaccine, and it 


also prevents the injection of material 





that has no value as vaccine. Another 
|important matter is the size of the dose 
jand the handling of the cattle so as 
j|to prevent the possibility of vaccinating 
| the same animal twice. A full dose may 
be given to cattle over six months’ old 
and younger animals should have less, 
depending on the age and size. As the 
work is ordinarily done there is danger 
of vaccinating the animal twice, as the 
vaccinated animals are turned back in- 
to the lot with those not vaccinated. In 
this way it is very easy to make mis- 
takes. If the work is done as carefully 
as it deserevs to be done the results 
would be more satisfactory to all con- 
cerned.—Press Bulletim Oklahoma Agri- 








cultural Experiment Station, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

J. R. Noble, Otterville, Ill, places his 
ad in this issue and writes: Regardless 


of last season's extreme drouth my herd 
of white faces are in better shape than 
ever at this time of year. The young 
bulls I am now offering are fat and fine. 
good, blocky, low-down fellows, strong 
in Anxiety and Lord Wilton blood. 
FATTENING 
MEANS. 





WHAT THE STEER 


It is well to have in mind a clear ‘idea 
of what the fattening process is. The 
steer is the farmer’s factory which 
turns the crude material into a finished 
product that is in demand in the mar- 
ket. There are very few cattle fed for 
Pleasure alone, the profit in the opera- 
tion being the end sought for, writes J. 
G. H. in the “Kansas Farmer.” 

Speaking of complications in business, 
and the need of a knowledge of the 
operations in hand, the fattening of a 
steer or any other animal is a most in- 


tricate problem. The steer is to con- 
sume certain quantities of feed from 
which the nutrients are extracted. A 


certain amount of this feed is required 
for the mere existence of the animal. 
The more adapted the feed is to the 
wants of a steer the larger will be the 
surplus to be stored away among the 
muscular tissues of the body, in the 
bones, under the hide, about the viscera. 
The steer has no thought of the feeder’s 
profit, but takes this precaution of stor- 
ing away the extra feed against a time 
of need, 

The feed that most gratifies the steer 
also gratifies the feeder in the gains re- 
ported by the scales. The feeder must 
remember, also, that the steer takes the 
first of the feed to support his own 
body, and what is left is stored away 
for the feeder at the market price of 
beef. At first the steer eats almost any- 
thing, and in large quantities. The gains, 
if closely watched, are exceedingly grati- 
fying, but often, and too soon, the 
keen edge of the appetite is worn off. 
The steer becomes very dainty. It al- 
so requires a great deal more of the 
feed to satisfy the needs of the steer’s 
body, leaving less to be stored away. 
The scales show a smaller and smaller 
gain, and finally the steer comes to a 
standst'll as to gains, but continues to 
consume a fair amount of feed. The fat- 
tening limit has been reached, and after 
a time, if feeding is continued, there 
will be retrogression. 

A very little of what would be called 
“low pressure” feeding is done in Kan- 
sas. The treatment of cattle, up to 
where we speak of beginning to feed 
—put the cattle into a fed-lot—could be 
called “low pressure.” But when feed- 
ing proper begins it is in the des're of 
the feeder to make as rapid gains as 
possible—have the cattle consume large 
quantities of the best of fattening feeds 





Dietz 


Junior 


Lantern. 


‘Dhis Lantern is constructed 
In such an easy way. 
hat lighting it and filling it 
Is done without delay. 
mrral use it’s unsurpassed, 
It is the family friend; 
If you’ve no use for gne yourself 
en keep one just to lend. 
And now the way the Globe is raised 
I'm sure seems very clever, 
You merely reach on side of tube 
And turn a little lever. 
The farmer whistles round his barn, 
He has no fear of night, 
For with the Junior” by his side 
His way seems fair and bright. 
For ’tis a “Lamp unto your feet” 
Of which you stand in need; 
And “For a light to your pathway” 
Diets “Junior” takes the lead. 
R. BE. DIETZ COMPANY, 
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Etab. 1840, 92 Laight St., N. Y. 
—because the more the steer eats, the 
more, in proportion to what it requires 


to support the body, there will be to 
store away as gain 


The prob'em then is, if good steers 
are being fed, to feed the proper feed 
properly and give the steers the atten- 
tion otherwise that will enable them to 


make the best possible use of the feed. 
The steer must be fed every pound of 
feed he can consume, and not be gotten 
off feed. The steer is more sensitive 
than a barometer. The weather changes 


his appetite. He expects to be fed at 
regular times and expects the same 
feed every day. Changes are always 
detrimental, except when made very 
gradually, and then only certain ones 
may be beneficial 

Fattening the steer is indeed a prob- 
lem, and the feeder need not want for 


interesting study while engaged. Feed- 
ing can not be learned in a day, and it 
is a solemn fact that only a few appear 
to really master it in a lifetime. It 





requires the most careful and painstak- 
ing attention, together with a knowl- 
edge of the sciences of feeding and 
breeding to make it a permanent suc- 
cess, 

LIABILITY OF THE OWNERS OF 


ANIMALS. 





Where an an'mal! is of a species known 
to be wild and ferocious, the mere keep- 
ing of it subjects the owner or keeper 
to liability for any injury done by it, 
irrespective of any negligence in th? 
keeping or any knowledge of the par- 
ticular animal’s disposition. It is the 
duty of those who own or harbor them 
to keep them in such a manner as to pre- 
vent them from doing harm under any 
circumstances, whether provoked, as 
they are liable to be ,or not provoked. 
There must be security against them 
under all contingencies. The number of 
animals that fall within this class is 
greater than the ordinary farmer or 
stock raiser is aWare of, writes a cor- 
respondent in the “Ohio Farmer.” 

As a matter of common 
bull, though in a sense a domestic an- 
imal, is certainly not a trusted one; on 
the slightest provocation he is apt to do 
such mischief as w.ll involve his own- 
er in damages. The bull has a record 
which does not entitle him to much fa- 
vorable consideration in law. Injuries 
committea by him occur so frequently 
that it is difficult to avoid coming to the 
conclusion that every owner ought to be 
held answerable in an action of trespass 
for his bull in killing or injuring when 
running at large, either by his negl gence 
or permission, though it be the first of- 
fense of the kind that the animal has 
ever been known to commit. Thus, 
where a bull breaks into a neighbor's 
field and gores his horse until it d.es, 
this creates a liability to pay for the 
horse. she law imposes a duty on the 
owner to restrain the known natural pro- 
pensities of a bull to stray, and must 
keep him from going on the land of 
others or upon the highway. 

But the keeping of bulls for breeding 
purposes is recognized as proper and use- 
ful, and while a very high degree of care 
is demanded of those who own or have 
them in charge, the liability for injury 
done by them rests largely on the doc- 
trine of negligence. The owner is 
bound to guard against the general pro- 
pensities of the class to which the an- 
imal belongs as well as the special ten- 
dencies of the specific animal known to 
him. But im an action by a dairymaid 
against her master for injuries received 
while removing a cow from a field where 
there was also a bull belonging to de- 
fendant, which attacked and trampled 
upon her, it was held that, as it was not 
proved that the animal was vicious, the 
master was not liable. The court said: 
“it is no doubt true that all bulls are of 
a dangerous, or at least uncertain tem- 
per, and liable to be suddenly and un- 
expectediy excited; but is there any rule 
of law that all bulls must be confined 
and shut up? Can we affirm in this coun- 
try, where the breeding of cattle is of 
so much importance, that the owners 
of bulls are ynder an obligation to treat 
them as wild beasts and in such a way 
as greatly to interfere with the breed- 
ing of cattle? I hold that the owner of 
a bull is only bound to use a reason- 
able discretion, and is not bound to con- 
fine it unless when it has shown some 
more than ordinary vicious propensity. 
The ancient rule of law is that a master 
is not responsible for injury done by a 
domestic animal unless it be an animal 
of unusual vicious habits and propensi- 
ties and known to the owner to be so. 
Blame can only attach to the owner 
when af.er having ascertained that the 
animal has propensities not generally 
belonging to his race he omits to take 
proper precautions to protect the public 
aga‘nst the ill consequences of his an- 
omalous habits.’ The place where the 
animal is kept is often of importance in 
determining the question of negligence. 
Where the owner of an unfenced pastur> 
across which a road ran, not laid out as 
a highway, but used as such, fastened 
a bull known to be vicious so that it 
gored a person passing along the road, 
the owner was held liable though he had 
warned the person not to pass. It is neg 
ligence and want or ordinary care for 
a person to keep a vicious bull insecurely 
fastened upon his own premises at a 
place where other persons are known to 
go, whether they have a right to zo 


experience, a 





there or not. It is essential, however, to 
show that the owner or keeper of a bull 





knew of hs vicious or dangerous dis- 
position in order to recover for any in- 
jury committed by him. But if the mas- 
ter fails to exercise ordinary supervision 
of a bull under his care, he may be 
chargeable w th knowledge that he would 
have obtained by inquiry. 
CANTALOUPE BEEF. 

Colorado has her “alfalfa lambs,"" and 
now the cattiemen propose to put in a 
bid for notor.ety with “cantaloupe beef."’ 
Down in Arkansas valley some stockman 
experimented upon feeding his catt’e the 
surplus cantaloupe with wonderful re- 
sults, says the Denver “Stockman.”’ The 
cantaloupe ‘s rich in sugar and contains 
a large cent of carbons well as 
the nitrogenous properties; but aside 
from the fattening propert es of the fruit 
it is reported that the melons impart. a 
fine flavor to the beef. One of the enthu- 
siastic stockmen of the valley proposes 
to experiment next year and thinks that 
with luck he can build up a fine demand 


per 


as 


for “Co orado cantaloupe beef,’ for so 
he proposes to label it when it goes to 
market. He will try it on the epicures 
of Chieago and New York, and if they 


like it, no restaurant in the country will 
be considered up to date w.thout canta- 
loupe beef on the bill of fare. 

THE RAVENSWOOD HERD.—One of 
the choice herds of Shorthorn ,cattle in 
America is that of Capt. C. T. Leonard 
& Son, Bel! Air, Cooper Co., Mo. It is 
one of the oldest herds in the state. The 
present herd was founded on three cows 
purchased at the New York Mills dis- 
persion sale at a cost of about $1,500, 
each. The best bulls obtainable have been 
used on these cows, and their product 
principally of Scotch breeding and with 
grand results, as the herd will show. 
The champion Shorthorn bull, Lavender 
Viscount, 12475€¢, which has defeated ev- 
ery bull he Las met in the strongest show 
yards in this country, has been at the 
head of this herd for the last three years 
and an inspection of h's 2-year-olds, 
yearlings and calves now on hand at 
Ravenswood Farm, will prove his ability 
as a sire. One of his bull calves just 
turned one year, has recently been sold 
fo. $1,000 cash, to head the Scotch por- 
tion of the herd of that enterpris'ng 
young breder Mr. M. B. Guthrie, of Mex- 








ico, Mo. All of Lavender Viscount’s 
celves are nat $1,000 calves, but we 
never saw a mean one by h'm, and he 
has sired some of the very best we ever 
saw. They can be bought; worth the 
money. The Messrs. Leonard's have re- 
cently purchased, at’ a large price, 
from Messrs. C. B. Dustin Son., Sumner, 
Hill, Ill., « choice Scotch bull in Royal 
|Hampton, 1777807, red, dropped Nov. 20, 
|1900, sired the great bull Imp. Merry 
|Hampton, 122572; dam, Victoria, of Hill 
Farm, by Golden Chief, 69916, second 
dam, Imp. Victoria, 79, by Dunblane, 
65995; third dam, Victoria 74, by Roan 
Gauntlett, (35284); fourth dam, by Barmp- 
ton Prince, (39955); fifth dam by Lord 
Privy Seal, (16444); sixth dam by Cham- 
pion, of Engalnd, (17526). This bull will 


have an excellent chance to demonstrate 
his ability as a sire, with the choice 
heifers by Lavender Viscount that he 
will be used on at h’s new home. 

The Messrs. Leonards will be pleased 
to show their Shorthorns to any one in- 
terested in cattle, and we can assure all 
they will never regret a visit to Ravens- 
wood. Mr. Ed Patterson is their man- 
ager, whose P. O. address is Bell Air, 
Mo. 

THE COMBINATION SHORTHORN 
SALE at Chillicothe, Mo., on May 15, 
was well attended, and the offer:ngs were 
of fair quality. The auctioneers, Col. 
Sparks, Graham and Slifer, did excep- 
tionally well, and gave excellent satisfac- 





tion, Following is a list of the buyers 
and prices up to $100, or over: 

No. Name. Place. Price. 
1. H. H. Ackerman, Colfax, Wash. .$260 
11. 8. W. Anderson, Alphos, Mo., . 170 
i > ae AD, hc acccanecoscesnssse 110 
21. J. H. McGee, Martinsville, Mo..... 100 
22. Ed Hereford, Chillicothe, Mo. . 15 
De. Ole Oi AD scentacorasssccacees 206 
29. D. M. Keifer, Kanoma, Mo. ........ 140 
32. L. R. Twing, Hamilton, Mo........ 115 
+ Fl RRR ee tee 165 
Se Te. BE. MRTG osc oscasccccacccsocee 10 
42, R. W. McClarey, Chillicothe, Mo.. 206 
44 S. Hawkins, Chillicothe, Mo. ..... 106 
oe a> Me MUD cnccrccnesenesecssess 145 
BO. BE. TE, AGOTURMM on ccccccnccccccsces 210 
TE, BE, TE, AGMOTUAAR oo cccccscccccccccces 120 
WR. TE. EE. AGMOEMIAM oc cccccctccccccccces 130 
PA. HE. H. Ackerman .....ccccccoscccsccs 460 
B. Judge McClary, Chillicothe, Mo. 190 
Cc. G. L. Houx, Hale City, Mo., ...... 150 
D. G. L. Houx, Hale City, Mo. ........ 500 

Twenty-five cows brought $3,590; an 
average of $143.60. 

Thirty-four bulls brought $2,720; an 


average of $80 

Fifty-nine head brought $6,310; an aver- 
age of $106.95. , 

MESSRS. W. T., and H. R. CLAY’S 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas City, on May 
14, was we'l attended. The offerings were 
good quality and in good condition and 
the sale, as a whole, was a very good 
one. The following are the prices and 
buyers: 

No. Name. 
1-2, E. 8S. Honahey, 
3. 





Place. 
Newton, Ia. 
C. Biggler & Son, Hartwick, Ia. 
D. Bellows, Marysville, Mo.. 

Duncan, Osborn, Mo, 
BS. Gh DN sa i Wisniee de 
Smith & Son, Allerton, Ia... 

| eyeree eee 
Bellows.... 
Duncan ;°...... 
Smith & Son 
Duncan 
Donahey 
Donahey, 
Campbell, 
Wingee, Polo, Mo. ° ° 
C. Salyer, Higginsville, Mo..... 
. Carier & Son, Newton, Ia. 
Brodsky, Plover, Ia. 
. DOR Vevscvivsccsvess 
Cairn, & Son 
oS Re ee 
Winn, Edgeston, 
OUR ct sesns cistivekes csc cck 
Winn, Plattsburg, Mo., 
Winn, Plattsburg, Mo., 
Winn, Plattsburg, Mo., .. 
8. Overton, Trenton, Mo. 
Bradley, Lexington, 
Cc. Biggler & Son 
G. T. Winn 


a 












pRmomOAsonan 
mmnsZavyse 


Trenton, 


mb 
2 
a 


Mo.. 


el 


HNOOOMSP PRED SO 


+ 





William Meyers, Boonville, Mo.... 1% 
FE. ©. DWROM os iiiccccatasea cicee 1% 
A. Carta @ G06 i600 105 
A. Caten @ Ge iis. ices ste 16 


Hallwood Stock Farm, Carthage, 












BBO. » ...ss idee psc dncdepeemeaecbaetes 185 
Ed Hess, Council Bluffs, Ia. ...... 136 
G. T. Winn 
TTR Bawe  ..éiicvasiabesentatesbaeedesce 
42. George Fundis, Hoxie, Kas ........ 100 
43. Jas. Wangler, Salisbury, M - 150 
44. Hurt Campbell ....... - 178 
4. A. Cairn & Son ..... eds oceecccce sees 178 


BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 
Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1.50: 
No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 8 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive 
Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. j 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City. Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco, 








LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755 
of the Armour Trephy for best bull at the Kansas 
eel gy ey ROR 
ictoria ba. y am) m by 
a NARD & SON, Bell Air. Go 


r Coun 
and shipping station, Bunceton, on Missouri Pacific By. 


RAVENSWCOD HERD OF SHORTHORNsS., 


Champion Bull Two Years in'S: 
a —_ of 1900 and grand pe A ya ana 


rnational of 1901 heads herd assisiea (on 
Hampten. Bulls and heifers for sale. 7 
+ Mo. Ed. Patterson, Manager. Telegray; 








obtainable. 

Our Herp B . Cheice Goods 
times Allee’s Prince (122693) (son of the 
¢ = \ te Prince of 


herds of the country. 
Address all correspondence to 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


C. M. CASEY, CLINTON, 


Our Speciatty—Casey Mixtures, produced by the blendi f th 

Our aim, the best in the land . 2 ee Bone 
(76350), Toe highest priced bull of modern 
great Imp. Princess Alice); Blythe Victor 
‘ebe Lawn (172599) (first prize calf at great Kansas City Show of 


HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Imp. 


Catile of both sexes for sale at prices to suit all buyers. 
We can now spare Imp. Blythe Victor (140609) 
flower 5th, together with other Scotch bulls worthy a 


and offer a son of Imp. May- 
place at the headof the good 


E. 8B. MITCHEL, Clinton, Mo. 








Of serviceable . All sired 
BIT 123459 and out of Peri Dushen, 

Lavende 

Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 
the Scotch Lavender W. A. Harris 


se of Sharon, Young M: and Nellie Bl 
r Dorrit for sal. or exchange fer Scotch bull of cme merit. Bold tor: a tiult, 


Ee. T. LETTON @ SON, Walker, Mo. 


bred ball LAVENDER por. 








ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OR ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite 
see that their stock is billed directly 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mg: 


the city of St. Louis. 


Shippers shoule 
to the 








‘Sunny 


TW 
eows 3 


make VERY low 
come to see me 





ces on any of the above cattle. 
‘ore buying. 


Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Slope Herefords.”’ 


consisting of 40 goss 


GAHUNDRED, BMAP FOR S40, ct 
ears old or over, e P 
helfers and 100 bulls from 8 mm: —~y or eprting 


moni te two years old. I wil) 
Write o: 











Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foo’, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 








GD. Ti. Wm: cccvccsessccccesccsccssccss 155 
47. J. G. Overton, Trenton, Mo. ...... 306 
48. N. M. Cooper, Higginsvi‘le, Mo.,... 200 
49. George Gibins, Las Summitt, Mo... 130 
50. J. W. McDonald, Kahoka, Mo... 185 
Sis Gemrmm GU bande cknsanes cdhsencedas 106 
FOR As Caleta BGO cicidsciceccscpsveesss 175 
53. T. J. Womell, & Son, Liberty, 

EO 5565 Sis veh bienccakesdgs cavisseany 135 
eS, «TR GRO Bis ov sccccdubideebscneveds 300 
ee es TR BORRI  ledivnccdanseccccsancs 260 
56. W. R. Hardesty, Linkville, Mo.... 185 
57. F. W. Kiplinger, Loomis, Neb., .. 16 
58. J; W. Smith, @ Son ................ 206 
OR A. Coden BD Bem ii once cdi steeds. 175 
60, 72. J. C. Washington, Mar'etta, I 

Dig Cas Avid astiducs tb tevbitetese 300 
. Fan. We si svovicvecscs tivities 180 
a A ES Pe 150 
OS S.. Di ‘WR sido cecc dbus ciezees 200 
Gh DR D.. Be 0 tsi etraseaca 200 
66. R. W. Babcock, Lauson, Mo. .... 100 
67. Wood & Adams, Carpenter, 8S. D... 160 
ee ee rs yaa 150 
69. 8. H. Strice, Plattsburg, Mo....... 250 
70. Murphy & Marshal, Linwood, Kas. 100 
We Mey Be UE ncncroscseconsstarcceces 65 
a Re a eer 100 
74. Frank Robb, Girard, Kas .......... 160 
7%. H. O. Love, Marietta, I. T., ...... 90 


Seventy head brought $15,590; an aver- 
age of $222.70. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home of Gedey 116675. Steck by him fer sale. 


Godoy biood. Godoy type. Great coats. 
seale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 


Ww. P. HARNED, 


Vermont, Cooper Co,, Mo. 





Great 





BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also bave some cho'ce 
boars ready forservice. Allot beat breeding and 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn eattie, 
Shropshire and Cotewold sheep. All orders given 
prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JCHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 





TX extra good Hereford Bulls, eight mouths to 
ere pease old,  b Garfield 92938, a grandson 
of Garfield 7015. Your choice for 3160.00. J. R. 


‘ AES S - 11 
Oe 
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¢ 
“ 


m \. 
ments, etc. Shee-Ply ir ti 1 
1c. the inal 
bp, Stock protector used 4 sia 
since 1885, T' 

to 50 es eons consecut years. 

. atlastonly a few hoursand make sores. 
ates nproved double tube s; a Be Sheth ‘. 
protect cows, or te for =" h ‘ % ‘ odd 
quart FREE to those naming imitation they have used 

promising press, To will send Sprayer for 0c. 


Pectual 
Kills all Liee, Tieks. Cures Seab, 
known disinfectant, Prevents contagious Price $1.25 
$i Add from 20 she water. Cattle dipped or cpraged ia 
agoleum (1 to 30) | be free of ticks and pass the quarantine. 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa. 
Experience has proven Shoo-Fly to be O. K.—EDITOR. 


, Ay 2 irymen 
ve duplicated 10 
tive . Beware 














AUXVASSE HERD. 


Shorthorn Bulls, Southdown Sheep and Berksbire 
a gs Choice breeding. Individual merit. Stock 
seld worth the money. Callon or 


C. A. McCue, Auxvasse, Mo. 


BULL BARCAINS. 
tered Shorthorn Bulls cheap. Good 
individuals. Address ©. 8, P. ER, 
1. Concordia, Mo. 





Several 
colors; 
R. D. 





D. R. THOMAS, 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 
Poland- China Bronze Turkeys, Ply- 


> aa 
THOMAS, ™: ¥: >: SSoNers, mo. 


BULLS: One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans;3 
* of Easterday family and 1 Oambridge 
ese) pees quality; Bates bred; will sell at a bar- 
gain | taken soon. 








20 Registered Hereford Bulls, from 8 to 
20 months old; 10 nice Yearling Heifers, 
fine as silk; 10 2-year-old Heifers, bred to 
choice bulls. Herd contains 135 head. Call 
on or address 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 
reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chililecthe, Mo. 








POLLED DURHAMS. 
All double standard; good colors and all good 
ones. Bulls for sale. 5 
D & COTTEY, Knox City, Mo. 





name of SAM W. COX Nee capeseen to the 


of Colman’s Rural Wo: longer than 
any live-stock jhorthorm Cattle, 16th 
Duke of 128201 in use. Up-to-date 
land Ohina H 


Po- 

from choice Pl th 

Bocks. Write him = if you want anything at 

South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0, & Ft. 8. branch of 
Frisco System. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Let me give prices and 
fit rates on choice Females 
and Bulls that will sire 

-winners, J.P. VI8- 
ERING.B.13, Melville,Il. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 


Laddie at head of herd. Y¥: stock for 
Gay Ape nd oung 
POWELL BRO8.. Lee’s Summit, Mo. 













PIASA 
BREEDING 
FARM 








NOBLE, Otterville, Il. Lie Ge SON Foranda, ill. 
HEREFORDS Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, ra Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden ikens. Stock and sale. 
jon Seabeiey tonto k and eggs for 


CLOVER LEAF FARM HEREFORDS. 
eryatos —_— Visitors met. 
gut 3 x 

Bois D’Are, Mo., Greene Go.. on Memphis E. B. 


ENGLISH Ree Rated spits 


fine stock. i SS. 
L. K. Dorchester. 


, Greene Co.. Me 














AUCTIONEERS. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 

LIVE sTOCK ApoE mo 
tar I breed bred cattle and nogs, my bost 

patrons inow bow them. Write for 

p fay FM te 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Stock Auctioneer, 
solicited. Terms reasonable. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 

















Live 
Your Patro’ 








Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ml. 
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(165) 5 
spirit, but to let those who are now op- Re ard pone he is — is — his mr 
red a actly the ) 
posing the proxy system know that there ‘ W . aed "an canoe with the fhe 
——_—_—— arr) 
are legal objections to overcome, and Anybody can gocure that smount of the necessary amount of weight on I 0 HORSE OWNERS 
even if they are overcome it would lead io we rene ee ee each foot, and each and all his feet 
to an almost-wholesale disfranchisement any ray, selneivese the merits of shaped to angle that conforms to the pe- 
of the trotting association of the coun- Tuttle s Elixir cullar conformation ol each _ bastiontar akes short roads. Toevery man who will write us 
$1.50: ; angle and leg,” etc. Yes, if his feet are 1-That heisa horse owner; 2-That 
(for 5 a es we mene Fagg in proportion and at @ correct angle to y pe ee never used this remedy; 3- 
lusi ‘ Are horsemen getting ready to make | is undoubtedly the best veterinary |the limbs they support his ga't will be 3 { 4 That 0) toons onto a 
< ) | sey known to man, 2 ‘ 
_— entries for the races? Never was a bet- "eM Sred and Endorsed by Adams |Thythm‘cal and friction'ess, therefore { ony the regular goods at his 
" Express Company. the whole body, including the head, will NS aler’s, stipulating the genui 
1 a fforded to Missouri r" y, 4 : : 
ter opportunity affo Tuttle’s American Condition Powders ha? eu ceasteet Ge. He eam. *A ; we will mail absolutely free a box of 
horsemen than is presented th's season. | —A specific forimpure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. . ae! i. ' : . nd light loads. t ) _ 
Commencing at Moberly, July 29th, there TUTTLE’S FAMIV.Y ELIXIR cures rheumatism, horse may be carrying the required BeSure Ano Work THe Horse 
are seven weeks’ cont nuous racing, going | {frtins, bruises. etc. | Kills pale Lastantly. Our 10-pege book, | weight of shoes and yet be unbalanced.’ | { VRE CURE for Galls. Scratches, Cuts 
& § re ’ “ nary Experience . " » ese Po | : 
ICisco, from Moberly to Columbia, then on to | Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 32 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. Quite likely, if he wa rrectly “bal- | GALL CURE 2 sSonrstrense, Wootset nga 
—. Rich Hill, Sedalia, Hodiden, Harrison-/| | Rewase ofeeatind Re EROS Se anced’? nothing but @ most outrageous re, bg Worses and Cate. 
NS witie Pasta, Kha, 664 then going te any | “°OS Se Se OO : ¥- and bungling . of ters could throw Ie own Manufactured and Gu wry by 
. : i - ’ ‘ him out of “balance.” e would be ca- | Bickmore Gal! Cure Co. 
- Winner one of half dozen meetings that 1 . , 1 | able of striding even and true without | ood for everything OLD TOWN. ME USA. 
Il at same follow. Or the horsemen in extreme S. | 2:064%4. I went down to Sullivan, Ind., to | pe s & ’ ? Be: , ote. An ¥ re BRITISH DEPOT SO onde LAME 
, pres la a The orse e ‘ 
jad by the STALLIONS ADVERTISED. W. Mo. and Kansas can begn at Fort | see Allan B. (4), 2:20%, by Brussells, son |any shoes, and at speed at that. What that runs on wheels. ihigervion * Wien Enytim ell tee c 
Delegresy Scott, Kas., Aug. 28th, and go to Ne-|of Blue Bull, dam by Schuyler Colfax, /he says about raising or lowering the more’s” and see that 
a following stallions adertised in the |vada the following week, and th » | second dam Maggie Wiley, by Blue Bull, he ad—by use of check reins, presuma- Sold Everywhere. 
— be WORLD for the season of 1%2|to Rich Hill and then follow the | dam Edna L., by Mulatto 5261, the sire b'y to an unnatural and incorrect posi- 4 you are dissatistied af 
Rl well worthy of patronage: circuit spoken of above. Of course | of only two trotters. Allan B, was faster | tion would naturally throw him “out of Made by STANDARD OIL CO. rks wd Uf ard Thi saee 
* 4 Roy, 2:24%, by Red Heart; Henry jit is not expected that the horses | than his record, but was knocked out by | balance But what he says about the Will capane but bwrtee. 
ameall Ballwin, St. Louis Co. Mo. |of extreme speed will enter these circuits, | incompetent handling. John Blacklidge |hitch, ete., throwing hm “out of bal- — KMORE GALL CURE CO. 
surpol 2:10 by Electricity; Alexander |They wil: look for targer stakes and| bred and developed him and dreve h m | ance, according te my experience, 18 | 2. «rections how +s “eden” Oid Jown, Maine, U. S. A. 
10. & Rerghaw, Tipton, Cooper Co., Mo. purses. But the purses offered in the | to his record and sold him to a saloon |not correct, if a horse correctly “Del- | horse “without the aid of mechanical ap- 
st bi Wilkesby 38333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. | Missouri circuit, are quite 1]-beral and | man who trusted him to incompetent | am ed = that the = a = oe pliances,”’.and on page 60 of it is printed 
0od schade, Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., | will satisfy the average horseman. hired help. I saw Blacklidge second in a honey See Se nat Se head 0 |, long article on balancing the trotter 
err road race with his mother, less than a |not “checked’’ into an unnatural, and If article N ere denen D ¢ ,@) i JM BIA MO R A CE 
tT. , ‘ s 2: as e é st | _ a i 4 article NO. < on alancing appears 
modern Mo Russell 88727, by Alley Russell; | Nancy Hanks, 2:04, has proven a most) onth after her colt was weaned, and |therefore an uncomfortable position, wut | wenn Gack sail “ah as: Scan 5 a +) a Ss. 
he Victor Monitor , prolific brood mare, Her fifth foat was a = P ; : ie a tikek chanke tha EE of bis gait. Now ; paper, I shall read it and repty | aes e 
Show of D. 8. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. fine filly by Peter the Great, 2:07%. She every heat won by a pacer by Kimo, son ire cha _ 4 3 4 gait. Now |i, it i¢ I deem it worth while, for the ©. 13:45 Class Trot.........csccoscoes $1,000 No. 6—2:35 Class Pace........ eveceses $1,000 
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» ’ ud . ” ~ | . ta j oston, Ma) 4, De 
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rite or heir not understanding the real facts in | .,urians ought to be proud. The sale was | 20TSeS & ee oe ee eee || one coe and lies adusastedan’ bh om, a .. | be deducted from all money winners. E,W. ROBERTS, Sec., Moberly, Mo. 
Boy American Boy was a bay, looked lan y heavy sh nd and jar ometimes troubled with them, Mr. 
the case. We think their att tude would |most satisfactory, cattle selling well and|~""" ° ’ = * ans . ion 3 j 
“< fi as h 1 i horses bringing from $200 to $1,500. Mr. like the Blue Bulls, but no man | met | light at the other. How long dd he ever |Farnum appl'es crude petroleum, 
— be eatively SRG Teese Harriman also v'sited Memphis Pine | W258 more prejudiced against the blood |Know horses balanced in such a manner Ss. W. MO., CIRCUIT 25 JACKS AND JENNETS 
— the true situation, We do not know that |Pi "os Tittle Rock. At the former | than Dick Hunt, his owner. I thought |t0 continue to be race horses? Pretty) 1 2 at pS tt ® 
we shall be able to elucidate it so that |)... he j Lee a fine new race | then and I think now, that Dick Hunt }short time, I reckon, ualtor tAL WORLD: As the sea- | 4m clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, for the reason that I bave not the room to handle them 
e re lag Beg hy on " f Chi- believed that Blue Bull and not Poca How would he have done with my |50? advances, prospects brighten for an | in consection with Shorthorns and Berkshires. Write for information. 
they can understand .t, but wi'l try to |course, built by C. K. Billings o - . 7 a Se ae d ‘ ” , (usually successf series . of 
] it cago, at a cost of $250,000. There he saw pemtae Bey should hove avout fer siving benegy ap ‘oe TT cost, ois” kee Short Wannaels tebe cwrebes a Geet N- Hi. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 
do it. * J , - > cre ocs -jon each of her four feet, all alike—a |* . - J » 
“ON: o' » splendid stepper that he | the only great sire credited to Pocanon- | . mics bso ind ee ther tay es 
0. The first question that arises is can a N nati, ngs a “y € Ba noes ft he waa | t€8 Boy. The inherent greatness of Blue No. 1 light hind shoe on all. 1 was speed- west M ssouri. Greater or less interest 
formerly owned, and at ne Blu a lone } the other day and she lost » of |8 being manifested in these meetings by 
a member or a stockholder of any organi- Bull made it unnecessary that his daugh- |ing her the other day an 1e lost one oO 
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zation be denied the right of being rep- 
resented by in said organization, 
if he is unable to be present? The stat- 
utes of Michigan, under which state the 


charter of the American Trotting Asso- 


proxy 


ciation was procured, gives to every 
member and every stockholder the right 
of being represented by proxy in any or- 
which he is a member. 
The courts of Michigan, aswell as ,of 


other states, have established that right. 


ganization of 


One cannot be deprived of it, If denied 
it, the courts would step in, if called 
upon, and assert that right. There can 


be no question in regard to this. 
In what a humiliating 
American 


situation the 
Trotting Association would 
have been placed had it heeded the re- 
quest of one of its members and thrown 
out the proxies that had been sent there 
to be voted! Does any one doubt that 
the courts, if called upon by any rejected 
member, would have reversed the de- 
cision of the Association? This is sim- 
ply the legal aspect of the case, and 
editors, even of horse papers, have a 
high respect for the law. 

But suppose these papers could have 
their way, without any violation of legal 
rights, and reject or abolish the proxy 
system, in what situation would it leave 
the members? It would in real:ty dis- 
franchise one not able to send a 
representative to the Trotting Congress! 
Do these papers, if they legally could, 
want to pursue such a system of whole- 
sale disfranchisement? 


every 


Do they want to 
deprive members of any voice in their 
own organization? Not one in ten is able 
to raise the money and defray the ex- 
penses of a delegate to attend the con- 
gress. This fact is proven by the few 
members that do 


member is 


attend the meetings. 
; notified of the meet- 
ing, and solic.ted to attend, and in case 
he cannot attend .o appoint a proxy. He 
can appoint whomsoever he chooses. He 
is in no way restricted in this. He may 
or he may not appeint a proxy. He is 
not obliged to do it. 1f the affairs of the 
managed satisfactorily 
to the member, it may send on a blank 
proxy to the secretary, which is, in sub- 
stance, saying, satisfied with 
work, If not satisfied 
the member has the right to attend, or to 
send its proxy to wh ver it ch 

That is the real situation now. How can 
it be improved? Certainly not by dis- 


franchising % out of every 100 of its 
members! 


Every 


Association are 


we are 


your continue it. 





And if any one were unwise 
enough to want to do this the law would 
Step in and prevent it. The American 
people are jealous of their rights, and 
will not quietly submit to being deprived 
of them. 


This is not written in querulous 





Horse Owners! use 
Caustic 


the guest of Mr. Hearn, her present own- 
er.—Bunceton Paper. 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L. B. Clement. 

A letter from a prominent citizen of 
Jefferson City calls my attention to the 
fact that Charley Burch 17573, dam by 
Blue Bull, is again in Jefferson City. 
Last year when at Jefferson City I saw 
Mr. Allsman, who has_ the horse in 
charge, and I saw the horse Charley 
Burch, 2:23%, dam Kate C., dam of Deck 
Wright, 2:09%, by Quilna Chief 3875. Quil- 
na Chief is by Pocahontas Boy, and his 
dam is Sally, by Blue Bull, dam of Clar- 
ence H., 2:24%, by Ajax, brother to Arte- 
mus, sire of Charley Burch, 2:23%. 
It will be noted that the dam of Char- 
ley Burch is the dam of a 2:10 pacer, and 
her daughter, Effie, by Ajax, produced 
the New England, pacing wonder, Ter- 
rill S., 2:10%4, by Strathmore, with (0 
heats in 2:25 or better. Last year a story 
was started that a syndicate had been 
formed to send West and buy a pacer: 
that would beat Terrill 8S., 2:10%. it 
started from a squib in a local paper. 

Terrill & is the fastest pacer sired by 
Strathmore and out of a sister in blood 
to Charley Burch, 2:23%, trotting, being 
out of his dam and sired by a brother to 
his sire. The second fastest, Eleanor, 
2:11, is by Griffin's Blue Bull, and the 
third and fourth fastest are Heirloom, 


2:11%, and Strathso, 2:13, out of Hope 
So, by Blue Bull. It will be seen by this 
that Ajax, Artemus and Strathmore 


might have been placed worse than to 
have spent their lives where the best 
mares accessible were those carrying the 
blood of Old Blue Bull. 

This week Volunteer in the “Horse Re- 
view,”’ in my opinion, perpetrates an as- 
persion on the sons and daughters of 
Blue Bull, now so near gone. He classes 
them with Lady Thorn, Dexter and oth- 
er “Daisy Cutting trotters,’’ who owe 
their gaits to their near-up running an- 
ecestry. It will be noted that Kate C., 
bred to Artemus, gave us Charley Burch, 
2:23%, mated with his brother, produced 
the dam of the fastest pacer sired by 
Strathmore, that has probably produced 
and left more extreme pacing speed than 
any other son of Hambletonian. I know 
the friends of “The Little Black Ras- 
cal,"’ are liable to object to that, but we 
have Terrill 8. and his 70 heats, Sir Al- 
bert S., 2:08% one season, and 13 heats; 
Klatawa (3), 2:05%, and 22 heats in stand- 
ard time, and I am not ready to make 
any corrections. Mated with a son of 
Sally, by Blue Bull, and she produced a 
pacer that stepped into.the 2:10 list with 
41 winning heats in standard time. 

It is the regularity with which the 
blood of Blue Bull doubled back on itself 
produces extreme speed that has made 
me stand up for a family that cannot be 
ridiculed too much nor too strong, not 
further away from where h's life work 
was accomplished than Terre Haute. 
Even at Indianapolis I heard tne most 
adverse critcism of the blood, when 
Bellad was trotting in his three-year- 
old form around 2:20, and Bellad had no 
known trotting blood except what he got 
from his grand sire, Jim Wilson, son of 
Blue Bull. I heard it at Indianapolis 
when Atlantic King, 2:09%, beat Coast- 
man, 2:08%, with all his helpers, when 
Kissell’s Dallas, 2:10%, should have been 
punished for helping, or for not having 
speed enough to deliver the goods. |. 
Was the most aggravating case I ever 
saw on a reputable mile track. The 
friends of Coastman were saying: ‘This 
is Coastman’s day. Dallas has speed 
enough to make his Blue Bull mother 
cough him up before he gets to the 
three-quarters, then its all over but the 
“shouting,” but there was a big boyish 
looking young man riding behind the 
lame horse. Lame that day, but the 
handsomest horse I ever saw in a race, 
and the board told the story at the end 
—2:11%, 2:10%, 2:10%. 

Deck Wright, 2:09%, is not the lone 
swallow that some would have us think. 





The two fastest pacers out of one mare 
are Hal B., 2:04%, and Fanny Dillard, 


ters should be out of mares rich in tret- 
ting blood. The same cause has barred 
his sons from opportunity. His grand- 
sons, some of them, will save the fam- 
ily’s reputation and keep it where it now 
is, next to Hambletonian 10. 


8s. 8 





BRANDT’S FARM. 





We made a short call on the former 
owner of Grattan, 2:13, a few days ago. 
He is still the owner of some of the get 
of that great stallion. After disposing of 
Grattan, Mr, Brandt purchased Wilkes- 
ton 28022, by Wilkes Boy (sire of Grat- 
tan), dam Lady Clay, the dam of Patch- 
en Boy, 2:10%. He still owns Wilkeston. 
He also owns Chris. Grattan, full brother 
to Solon Grattan, 2:114—that he consid- 
ers one of the best sires he ever owned. 
He has a very fast pacer by Grattan 
that he is about to put in the hands of 
Billy Carter, the well-known trainer of 
Mexico, Mo, who will likely enter him in 
races the present season. Mr. Brandt 
seems to think he will become one of 
the champion pacers of the world. Mr. 
Brandt likewise owns one of the best- 
looking saddle stallions it has been our 
pleasure to see in many a day. He is 
by Rex Deimark, and we believe his 
dam is the dam of Rex Macdonald, which 
would make him full brother to that 
champion saddle stallion. If not full 
brother he is very near it, and Rex Mac- 
donald does not outstyle him. Mr. Brand 
has also a two-year-old draft stallion 
which we do not believe can be excelled 
in the state. The admirers of that breed 
of horses could afford to go a long dis- 
tance to see this great two-year-old colt. 

Notwithstanding the many great stal- 
lions that Mr. Brandt has owned and the 
love he has for fine horses, he is a very 
practical man, and his mind naturally 
turns to cattle. He has netted large re- 
turns from feeding-beef cattle the last 
few years. He has a thoroughbred ten- 
months’-oid Shorthorn bull that we 
chanced to see that it would be hard 
to match in the state. Mr. Brandt has 
a fine farm of over 400 acres near Mont- 
gomery City, only 80 miles from St. 
Louis. It is a very productive farm, and 
he is talking of selling it and removing 
to the Republic of Mexico, where a 
brother is living. We do not know of a 
more desirable farm. It is only a two or 
three hours’ ride by rail from 8t. Louis, 
in a high state of productiveness, well 
adapted to grass and corn, and right at 
the county seat (or it soon will be) of 
Montgomery County. Mr. Brandt has 
still one large, fine jack left for sale, 
which he says he can highly recommend 
as a breeder. Any one having the time 
to spare can well afford to pay Mr. 
Brandt a visit. 





“BALANCING.” 





“No. 1.” 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In an arti- 
cle in your last issue, now before me, 
the author commences with these words: 
“I do not believe that there is a very 
large percentage of people who make 
use of the above word in connection with 
horses who understand the meaning in 
its real light.’’ ‘Then follows his own ex- 
planation of his understanding (7?) of the 
word, and it seems to me from this dis- 
tance that he does not belong to the 
“large percentage of people who make 
use of the above word in an intell gent 
manner.” He says: “I would call a har- 
ness horse balanced if his stride is reg- 
ular when at speed.’’ Yes, quite correct 
so far as it goes, but thoroughly incor- 
rect when such “balance” is produced 
only by use of artificial appliances to his 
feet and limbs. One can “balance” a 
horse by the use of hopples so that “his 
stride is regular when at speed,”’ but as 
the animal is not “balanced’’ without 
the rig, the use of it simply forces him 
to assume a gait that the action of his 
joints, tendons and muscles unfits him to 
acquire with any comfort, with the re- 
sult that aM of the locomotive machin- 





ery must become more or less injured. 
To continue, he says: “My reason for 


|her fore shoes. I ascertained when I re- horsemen representing more than a doz- 


ijturned to the stable that she had loos- |" States of the union, These facts we 
l ened it in the stall, but the regular gather from correspondence with owners 
1 atenb did not hitch her for me, or of horses and the many requests for in- 


| should have known it. The loss of it dia | formation relative to the circuit and or- 
|§ é . : 


lnot interfere with her true, even gait, |¢"s for blanks for entry purposes. Con- 
. * ’ ‘ 
‘and she carried me a twenty clip. She |‘T@ry to the course generally pursued, 
| was horsemen will note that our entries do 
as 


“balanced,"’ her feet were in propor- 
tion and at a correct angle to the limbs 
they support, so that her joints and ten- 
dons all worked in a correct manner. 


not close until July Ist. By this means 
we hope to give them a better opportuni- 
ty to determine, after longer training, 
what may have failed to develop desira- 


Just the same as it would be with a 
F . ¥ 5 \ ble speed earlier in the season. Our as- 

man; he could run just as well with a | 
sociation tracks have a reputation as be- 

slipper on one foot and a shoe on the | 
ing among the best of the country—in 

other, could he not, even if the shoe 
fact they can scarcely be excelled. Oth- 


weighed seven times as much as the slip- 
per? His joints being all in good work- 
ing order there would be no percept ble 
difference in the comfort of travel; the 
same exactly with a horse if he is ‘‘bal- 
anced”’ on the lines of correct farriery. 


er necessary accommodations for stock 
will be found very satisfactory and 
horsemen and exhibitors will receive lib- 
eral treatment and be extended cvery 
reasonable courtesy. Fujl information 
as to the circuit meetings will be cheer- 








I have driven he: with three-ounce tips fully furnishea by the secretary. John 
forward and 7% shoes behind; it made |p Moore, Secretary, Rich H'll, Mo. 
not the sli'ghtest difference in her gait. — —— M 
I tried the three-ounce tips all around, A WELL-MADE VEHICLE. 
but the hind ones wore out too fast, so Buyers of buggies are always safe in 





I put on shoes behind. She wears no |purchasing from a firm that has good 
check rein; open bridle and plain jointed jeseewwege 4 for clean business transactions, 
bit five-eights of an inch thick. even when the price is exceedingly low, 





Jay-Eye-See and Direct were both of jas such a firm is likely to offer an ex- 
them “unbalanced” when I was called to | ceptional bargain in standard-made 
supervise the “balancing’’ of them. |goods as a leader. This is just what is 


When they made their records Jay-Eye- |being done in another column, where 
See wore three ounces on each fore and |Charles C, Clark & Co,, 26 South Main 
four ounces on hind foot; Direct |street, St. Louis, propose to sell a very 


| 
were four ounces on each fore and five |good buggy for a very low price. It is a 


each 


























ounces on each hind foot. rare bargain. Get their catalog and send 
Dear Governor, you. know that my |them an order; you will be squarely 
book that you are advertising for sale, ‘dealt with. 
ol 4 
|) Okolona, Ark., May 18, 1901. 8d 
LE a 1 am glad to tell you 1 found 
wR Black-Draught Stock Medicine the } 
e s test medicine in the world for 
l e T/ horses. | use it all the time and 
[AN my horses keep fat since | began 
ys / giving them your medicine. 
J. E. SMART. 





ITH good food, a warm, 
clean stable, a good rub- 
bing-down every even- 
ing and a little Black- 

Draught Stock Medicine in his 
food occasionally, a horse is the 
easiest animal to keep in health. 
A horse is too valuable a piece of 
property to let run down into 
sickness and disability. A_ little 
care and common sense is all that 
is needed. Excessive work and 
constant strain with poor care, 
make a horse constipated and 

a long list of hide, joint, blood and 
lung troublescome on. Hide bound 
horses are cured by loosening their bowels with Black-Draught Stock Med- 
icine. Stiff joints, bots, pneumonia, corn-founder, the scours, colic, blind 
staggers, glanders and —p never exist when the animal has regular 
ee on a healthy liver. If your horse has hard, dry droppings he needs 
attention. And the best thing you can do is to give him a dose of Black- 
Draught Stock Medicine to loosen his bowels and stir up his torpid liver. 
It is better to purchase a 25-cent can of Black-Draught St Medicine now 
than to lose his work for days next week. Then a veterinary’s services are 
expensive. Thousands of horse owners are keeping their stock in health by 
using this great remedy in their stables. Black-Draught Stock Medicine is 
as good for cattle, hogs and poultry as for horses. 





Watanama, Ala., January 18, 1901. 
I have used Black-Draught Stock and Poultry Medicine for ten years. 
My horse was down with colic and | drenched and in two hours he 
was all right. J, A. MOSES. 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR RACES, 


AT SEDALIA, AUG. 18 to 23, INCLUSIVE. 
FOURTH DAY 








FIRST DAY 


2:45 Trot... 






SIXTH DAY 
3-minute Trot..........-..--+.+« wascenssnoced 8206 
2:13 Pace 304 


THIR 
Free for all Pace.... 
2:23 Trot 








: 500 
And In Addition, One Running Race Each Day. 


Entries close June 2nd. This meeting falls in line with and becomes part o! 
8. W. Mo. Cireuit, of six continuous weeks, of which Col. John D. Moore, Rich Hill, 
Mo., is Secretary. Usual conditions prevail. For full particulars of State Fai 
Meeting address J. R. RIPPEY, Secretary, Sedalia, Mo. 





a 





STALLIONS. 





Limestone Valley Farm 


WOODSPRITE 7826, sire of Hall Fre 
2:18%, Miss Liter 2:18%, Woodchief 2:20%4, 
Lucy Tate 2:24%, Minnie Davis 2:26%; 5 
trotters. Sired by Nutwood 600; Dam 
Willie Wilkes 2:28, by George Wilkes 519, 
pepona dam Lady Southworth, b am- 
rino Patchen, third dam Puss all, by 
Mark Time. 1 three dams in the great 
brood mare list. $15 to 


foal. 

LIMESTONE ARTIST 989, sired by 
Artist Montrose 51, dam Maud Wallace 
481, by ontuoty Bird, by Fayette Den- 
mark 60, by ashington Denmark 64, 
second dam Brown Mary 139, by Vandal 
Denmark, by_Prince Denmark Jr., by 
Washington Denmark 64; $15 to insure 
mare in foal. 

LIMESTONE MAMMOTH 298, the 
noted show and jennet jack, son of Su- 
perior Mammoth 124, the World's Fair 
premium jack, 1893, will be used for jen- 
nets only; $40 for jack colt; $20 for jen- 
net colt. Other jacks for mares at 
usual rates. Good grass and water 5 cents 
per ay. Address L. M. MONSEES & 
ONS, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 


insure mare in 





PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea 
son of 1902. For tabulated e and 
terms address L. E. CLEMENT, City, Me 


Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEDER 31500, by Expedition, 2:15%, 
son of the great BElectioneer. x - 
tion's dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and is 
full sister to Maud §8., 2: . Blecteer’s 
dam is Monitor Rose, by 1327; 
second dam Bay Dixie, b jah, Jr., 
son of Alexander’s Abdallah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 (full 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of Pilot Me- 
dium). The doubling up of the blood of 
that great action controller, Pilot, 
combined with that of the t BE 
eer, ought to make of ECTE. 
most prepotent trotting sire. 
hands, color brown, trotting action un 
surpassed. 


MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam b onitor 1327, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen, 2:17%, etc., etc., second 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of several 
in the lst by Alexander's Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Maid. Mo 
16 hands, bright bay, 
with the best action. e took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in his class at 
the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 
County. Electeer at $20, and Mongrattan 
at $15.00, one-half to be paid at time of 
service, the other half when mare gpeves 
in foal. These terms will be rigidly ad- 
hered to. For further particulars address 
COLMAN ARM, care of RU- 
RAL WORLD. 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf 2:19%, son of the t 
ward; Allandorf’s dam Alma Mater 
most successful s -produci 
ter of Mambrino Patchen, ha 
of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondo 
by Monitor 13827, a well-known 
speed by Merchant, son of Belmont, an? 
both of their dam's Cpuqatere of Mam- 
brino Chief. Mondorf is the sire of 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands, blood 
bay, great style, has a record of 2:84%, 
but has trotted in Matinee races better 
than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonabie 
terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. | 

THOS H. MOORE, Troy, Lincols 
0. 











Br I 
FSIS SOOO 


MONGOLD, 28625, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred son 
of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares, Alma Mater, 
the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
Mongold has a matinee race record on 
@ very slow track of 2:26%. He is blooa 
bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colts cannot be 
beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad- 
dress or call upon 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden,’ Mc 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides honors with 
Onward as a sire of speed—both b 
great George Wilkes, 2:22. Red Wilkes 
as sired over 100 with records 

than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:30. Wilkes 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose firs’ 

















second and third dams have all produ 
better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 
great brood mare table. Wilkes: 
a@ record of 2:34%, but h 
1% and is very speedy. 
ful brown, 15% hands high, good bone 

ea quarters, blocky built. He will 
stand at my farm three miles north of 
Wentzville. For terms call — or ad- 
dress H. H. ENBATH, Josephville, 
St. Charles Co., Mo. 


Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 88727, 
Bired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mor- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 
anywhere. You have but to look at him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallab- 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He its ever 16 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 
Pocahontas, Vape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417-1902 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
Prince 47, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
son’s dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 1327, stre of 
George Bennen, 2:17%4; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a 
{solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- 
|did form, a great knee actor, has style 
}and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
any purpose the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr. 
William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 

















KENTUCKY 
» ff @ADDLES 


Made on our cele- 
brated Patent solid 
Leather Tree—t! 
only genuine, Pliable and tough, 
wears a life time, Easy for horse 
andrider, Fits any horse's back. 
Warranted not to hurt, Wholesale 
prices direct from producer to con- 
sumer. accord- 
ing to the kind end size, Write 
~ ip , illustrated, 
sent free, with many recommen- 
dations from well pleased ridera, 
& Co., 780 W. Main, Louisville, Ky. 
Mention this paper. 











THIS BUGGY 7O'GSer 
Bl 


lowest prices. 


e Catalogue. 
OHAS.C. CLARK & CO., 
25 8. Main St., St. Louis. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book is of- 
fered at $1.00 cloth and 7 cents paper, 
Send orders to author at No. 8 Exchange 
Place, Room 8, Boston, Mass. 
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Home Circle 





ONLY ONE WAY IS RIGHT. 

“My boy said Uncle Hiram, once, 
while giving me advice } 

“The saw that doesnt wabble is the one 
that its the ice. 

The saw that close applies itself, within 
its narrow groove, ' 

Will soon or late fulfill its work by keep- 
ing on the move. 

When half way through, temptation may | 
beset it, like as not, | 

To leave the place that seemeth hard | 
and seek a thinner spot; | 

But shifting saws will learn, at length, 
when failure they invite, 

There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but 
only one way’s right! 

“And bear in mind, my boy, through life, 
if tempted tasks to shirk, 

Auccess is but a second crop, the after- 


math of Work. 


A lubricator tried and true is Persever- 

















ing the change get @ man who wou'd be 
»verpaid with half the money, when his | 
real worth is taken into consideration. | 

We are encouraging and fostering too | 
much unrest and too much mental fric- | 
tion as well as too much physical exuaus- 
Only yesterday a phys‘cian said to | 


tion 
me that he must say he had frequently | 
been called to see overworked women, 


' 
lw } 
but not often one who was actually suf- | 
fering for bodily exercise. 


Plenty of the best homes in our country 


to-day, both city, town and on the farm, 
are presided over by overworked wives 
and mothers, who, rather than be an- 
noyed by inefficient help, and not infre- 


quent'y because none of any kind can be 
had, are burdened with all the manage- 
ment of the home, care of children and 
an effort to be ready at any and all times 
to entertain visitors. This overworked 
problem is not confined to the fairer sex 





by any means—nor to wives and mothers, 
especialiy, but to all who are overtaxing 
physical and mental endurance to excel 


in their calling and make a record above 
previous year. 

to-day see men going 
graves who have in 40 or 45 years lived 
jthree score or more in the experiences of 


any 


We early to their 

















} 


it reached my left 


The EGGS 
the coffee roaster ases 
to glaze his coffee with— 
would you eat that kind of 
eggs? Then why drink them? 


Lion Coffee 


has no pesting of storage eggs, 
t’ 


glue, etc. 's coffee—pure, 
unadulterated, fresh, strong 
and of delightful flavor 
and aroma. 
Uniform quailty and 
by the sealed package. 








“DO YE NEXTE THYNGE.” 


Once on a time I wrote a screed all for to 
go in print, 

A shriek for System in the 
as I had my say, 

My beds unmade, my pantry 
cooky in't, 

A sound of wheels 
had come to spend the day. 


not a pie or 


and Charles’ folks 


So glad!” I eried (O little George, that 
couldn't tell a lie!) 

“Excuse arrears in work of one whose 
hands is hurt a bit.” 


concealing that with 
literary dye 


“Oh, yes,”” says Kate, ‘tis black and 
blue,” a-laughing at her wi't. 
If “‘things’’ woul ome in order, one by 
one—say Indian file, 
Or two by two, as marching went the 
beasts to Noah's ark, 
|'Then in housewif duty I could wear a 
sample smile 
Doing “‘the next thing’ valiantly from 
dawn till very dark. 


| 





| 
| 
| 


2 
| 
ance Oil, WILL HAWTHORN CONNER. |}men of three-quarters of a century ago. | 
And Fortune's smile is rarely won except — , | What we ought to do is to live more slow- | “‘s 
by honest toil. DYPE’S NAMESAKE.—We present our |). haps, but live constantly. 
. safe cross-cut to Fame or Wealth has ;».aders with a picture of a little five- ome there be who take somewhat of | 
never yet been found; month-old namesake of Dype, = Cud, the nature of the toads—hop about when 
The men upon the heights to-day are 3); correspondent The child’s name 1s the sun shines or circumstances are pro- 
those who've gone around Will Hawthorne Conner Its parents are pitious, but go into a comatose condition 
The longest way, inspired by the sa thrifty farmer people and readers of the when frosts begin to bite. 
somewhat trite RURAL WORLD, which is their favorne A well-balanced man is a rare article. | 
There’s many a way 0’ doing things, but TI live on the farm adjoining |p..n5 well said, “Oh, wad some power 
only one way’s right.” cliff’ domain, e. —_ a large yeh the giftie gi us to see oursels as ithers 
itives and friends, many 0 en us 
I knew my Uncle Hiram had 4 hie whom r readers of the RURAL Recently a mother asked of her hus- 
ment’s summit reached; VORLD, which they consider the very /},nq and children: what they wou'd | 
I knew him as an pene — who prac- pest of agricultural newspapers. cheese if Giiesal dintited te aes 
ticed what he preached— wish. The father was requested to an- | 
And so I paid the lesson heed, and rapt ,, itton fund. Who is treasurer? I second | swer first. He said, ‘“‘Three to five years 
attention gave, - the nomination of Rosa Autumn for |at school.’ One boy, eight years of age, 
When, in an added afterthought, he said: president. If we really accomplish any- |who had his first skates, said: ‘About 
“My boy, be brave! thing we must soon organize our society |three years’ skating.’’ Another boy felt 
Act well your part; tenaciously to one properly. |the same way, while the mother said she 
straight course adhere; : During the time I was moving and get-|was just th'nking she would like to put 
Though men declare you're in a rut— ting two rather large houses in order, I |her time in at an art school, and so you 
work on, and never fear; did my own cooking, and learned to econ- |see the whole matter depends on our in- 
You'll realize, when you, at length, have |i” steps even more than usual, but {dividual view point from which we look 
reached achievement's height; ithat must be “‘another story,”’ as this let- |out on the unexplored field before us. 
There's many a way 0 doin’ things, but ter is quite long enough Pettis Co., Mo W. D. WADE. 
only one way’s right! | Best wishes to each Home Circle writer 
—Roy Farrell Green in Success. and reader. Pearl M.: Have you forgot- | Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. jten me? MAY MYRTLE. | HOW TO CaaS yon SUMMER MAT- 
onan NGS. 
MAY MYRTLE’S FLOWERS. | Written for the RURAL WORLD. | 
REMINISCENT. | I can never resist an appeal from this 
I believe that I am as busy on my five- eee grand o!d state (my dear mother’s birth- 
acre place as most farmers’ wives are on It seems some of our Home Circle writ- place), so no matter how busy I am when 
a many-acre farm. ; lers are bent on digging up old relics. |4 s'ster housekeeper desires a recipe sent 
Early in April we left our city home | Messrs. Lyon, Linton and Dype have been lto the household page of this paper, I 
and came back to the suburbs, renting |remin’scent, and in a recent issue E. u. | waye aside all excuse, and my heart goes 
the down-town place, which had to be |phas awakened the dreams of the past by | out to her. 


thoroughly renovated for our tenants. 
Without other help than a young col- 
I got the work down there done, 
settled and then began to 
house here, 
garden. 


ored boy 
our tenants 
clean up the 
ture and make 


jalluding to her girlhood days. 
}do I remember when I, 
school girl, and we used to make play- jand rugs 
| houses 
arrange furni- | with the wild flowers and moss. We 
|}make 


So it is now—a friend wishes 
How well |to know how to wash her mattings with- 
too, was 4 little |out injury she replaces her carpets 
with summer mattings—but 
says she has been unfortunate in cleaning 
jthem several times and spo'led them, If 
|properly treated they will look well and 


—as 


them 


would iF 


in the woods, decorating 


crowns of leaves pinned together 


We have now an abundance of lettuce, | with thorns and bedecked with crabapp’e |jast twice as long. 





radishes, onions, asparagus and spinach, | blossoms, etc. Surely those were our hap | The less water used the better. You 
with potatoes, corn, beans, cabbage, to- piest days when “not a wave of trouble }can clean them nicely, if only slightly 
matoes, beets, salsify, carrots and par-|rojled across our peaceful breast.” But, | oiled, with salt water. Use a cloth 
snips growing finely. Peas are in bloom. |ajas! how few of us can say that now. |}wrung out in the salt water and wipe 

In flowers from seeds planted and at-| | was somewhat amused when I read }them up. Then wipe off with a damp 
tended to by myself exclusively, I have lm. Lyon’s article, in which he spoke of |rag, and let the matting dry quickly. 
nasturtiums, sweet alyssum, Zinnias, |the corn marker; that is a relic that we Open the doors and windows ‘and never 
marguerites, carnations, asters, phlOX |have long since buried, and to stay, too. |step or walk over it until quite dry. If, 
drummondi, larkspur, poppies, marigolds, | 1; sounds like old times to hear it spoken | however, the mattings are much ‘soiled 
eastor beans, cosmos, salvia and pe- | of. and have grease spots, etc., you will be 
tunias. I did not plant sweet peas this Why doesn’t Mr. Lyon come out here in | compelled to wash them. Never use soap 
year, as my little friend and neighbor, | yicssouri and buy a prairie farm where lo them, but make a soft warm suds of 
“Carolyn Fern,’’ grows them in such pro- \ they don’t use hillside plows and corn | pearline and take a large cotton cloth 
fusion and supplies me so generously |markers, and not even fertilizers, manu- |and wash width by width until it looks 
with them that I do not need to grow /factured ones, I mean? There are plenty jclean. Then wipe again with clear 
them. Pansies I have ceased to cultivate lof farms on which he could plant corn | wate r, having the rag just damp. Choose 
because they need several transplantings |;ows a mile long and not see a stump or |a dry, sunny day for the work and raise 


to perfect them, and I am not quite equal 
to so much stooping. 


In sowing flower seeds the chief require- | the other 


ment is to have the soil rich and thor- 


oughly pulverized. 


I do not see why every one may not be | taking him behind one of those iast 


successful with flowers if she really cares 
® grow them. I have many beautiful 


climbers among my annuals. The one I Kahoka, Memphis and Wyaconda. I ‘oe ashes aie some things which go 
like best is the cypress vine, it is so eat all of the RURAL WORLD readers | Well the ies gentleman must be abov 
feathery, and the flowers are so bright | would be glad to see Mr. Lyon and hear |, jow ‘act He cannot steep te - og 
and cheerful. It is a rich, vivid green | him talk. We might seem (to him) a lit- | traud He inv ans no vies a in ‘ao a . : 
and grows in such luxuriance that I |\tie packwoodsy, but we are true Mis- line a + Aone A Pie heb ° oe 
admire it very. much. jsourians and are willing to “be shown.” }tage of no man’s ar Br sr09, os rm Bins! 
I quite believe in “Jack and his bean | tye seems to have considerable interest in lof inuendoes. meee 
stalk now.”’ I think the bean was a CaS- | ywissouri, anyhow, for he refers to it dees ; , 
tor bean. One evening I noticed a show- |oftener than any other state except his lvivey ae cae r ae 
ing of pink just above the ground where | own. jis not one thing to a man’s eaik ona “4 
one of these seeds reposed, and in the I do wish some one would dig Mr. | other as Siti: “acieth - wh pee Pane 7 
morning I looked again, and there was \freaton up so we could have the benefit |agmes in PEP of his neighb “ 
the entire stalk two inches high, and wwe | o¢ some more of his ‘Week by Week,” or counsels he i abiii them ‘int pvr ‘ 
first two’leaves were out; they looked lif it was only month by month it would | obliv ‘igh K wcrc eaahadt deal oO oo 
rather pale, but by eventide had assumed jbe better than not at all. I suppose he | out tampering with the packages with- 
0 stalk . ne wax. Papers not 
their natural color and the stalk meas-/has been so taken up with city life he | |for his eye, whether they flutter t ote 
ured four inches. doesn’t want to mingle with us ‘‘coun- | window, or He open omens om = s 
My oldest grandson—aged three—asked trys” any mor porte ell gonna x oe n un- 
me one day what I liked best.. I told him! gp the girls and old maids kept digging | He profanes aby pet oem a wl 
“babies, birds and flowers.’’ He said, laway till Bachelor appeared again. I be= | however igo STi _" 7 A _ my 
and ‘next best.’’ I replied, ‘‘Horses and |jjeyve I have a better opinion of old bache- | vise whe at a ped — s | 
dogs.”’ He reflected for some time, then |lors than they seem to have, for my first | ties <aaaiitionien ea teasepasaers, “ ao 1 
inquired, with some solicitude, “Gram, |peau was an old bachelor, and my last | him. He sare Dan arainnn “ ‘ wi = ae 
don't you love peoples, too?’ ‘‘Yes, dear, lone also. I know by experience that they |he puys no office ae eee an ms a oer 
I love a great many people, but not all. jare not the worst men in the world. 1 ltrigues for n: ain : eee ae seh 


I like all babies, birds and flowers.” 
was not entirely s 
but ceased to ask questions. 

Speaking of babies, I have now five 
grand-children, all bright, sweet, healthy 
and handsome. I am a dotingly fond old 
“Gram,’’ I assure you. These small peo- 


ple, for whom I keep a never 
“cookey jar,’’ and to whom 

very devoted, keep me absent from the 
Circle many times when I might other- 
wise be present. 

excellent letters on all the excellent | 
pages, Home Circle first, then the others | 
haphazard. When spring comes I feel the 


garden spirit stirring my blood and can |eral product of 1901 exceeds that of any | 
planting | previous year in the United States, if not, 


no more help going out and 
things than the sun can help shining. I 


declare every year ‘“‘this is the last,’’ but |sun. 


when the first crocus calls, out I go, sun- 
bonnet, spade, trowel, rake, hoe, anxious 
to toil until my every muscle aches. 

Ah, well, why should we not love old 
mother earth? Some of these nearing 
days we shall all rest in her bosom, and 
those who are weary, methinks, will sleep 
the best. 

I meant to have spoken of the reunion. 
I,am much pleased with the idea and 
stand ready to contribute my mite to the 





HOW’S THIS! 





We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
wured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo,O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
nim perfectly honorable in all business 
trensactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price Tic per 
bottle. ‘Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 
free. 

Halls Family Pills are the best. 


Wholesale 


a rock. They would be level enough tO windows and open doors, and dry quick- 
| see the corn in the row from one end tO |/ly. The matting will look like new. 

r, if it were straight enough and “KENTUCKIENNE.” 
his vision was sufficient to see that far. I | on 
think Mambrino, Jr., would delight in | THE TRUE GENTLEMAN, 


| hor ses he puffs (?) so 
|Showing him the fine 


He | }was willing to risk one for better or for | o¢ pic rights th 
satisfied with my reply, | worse, as long as we both might live, and |}. ¢nor 








empty | tows ard all and malice toward none, 
my life is | wish to subscribe myself 


| 
| 
| 


I find time to read the | Written for the he RU RAL WORLD. 








much about ana in | Would you be 


a true gent'eman? Would 
country adjoining | lyou ¢ 


are to knew 


He would rather fail 
an win them through dis- 
He will eat honest bread. He 
tramples on no sensitive feeling. 

H»* insults no one. If he has a rebuke 
for another he is straightforward, open 
and manly. He cannot descend to scur- 
rility. In short, whatever he judges hon- 
orable he practices toward every one. 


|I have no complaint to make. Bachelor 
seems to think that falling in love would 
be a terrible thing, and it is. He will be 
just like other people when he falls, and 
great will be the fall. “With good will 
ae | 





DAUGHTER OF EVE. 
| Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
| ap’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 

TOO FAST. 8 

The best griddle-greaser is a turnip, 
that the min- | halved. Makes no smell, and: keeps cakes 
from sticking. 








LIVING 


Recent data informs us 





in any other country under the 
Colorado shows a greater produc- 
jtion of mineral in 1901 than ever before. 
With the disposition on the part of indi- 
viduals, commonwealths and nations to | 
each year surpass any previous record, 
what may we expect ten to twenty years 
hence? This one characteristic on the 
part of our people keeps us under a con- 
stant strain. It reaches every avenue of 
commerce, manufacture, mining, agricul- 
ture, literature, religion, society, educa- 
tion and the dominant idea is to make 
this year’s record greater than the last. 
This being true, we are led to wonder 
what the result will be on the mental an 
physical man? Of course, there are plen- 
ty of individual cases where there is no 


indeed, 














Everybody 


Who suffers from Bodily 
Aches and Pains, such as 


occasi alarm—plenty th b vh Rheumatism, Gout, Lum- 
occasion for m3 > Pp J ere be who t . Hi hey. Plowteny 
are apparently very little concerned about Sciatica, Sprains and Bruises 
any record whatever. But we all know 

that in every industry and every profes- 

sion there are scores and hundreds who Should Use 


are absolute slaves to an ambition to ex- 
cel. This ambition is manifest in our 
schools until pupils are hurried along at 
a rate that would have made their grand- 
parents dizzy. 

If a church last year raised a certain 
sum for foreign or home missions it is 
earnestly urged to, if possible, double 
that amount this year. If last year we 
were able to employ a thousand-dollar 
pastor, we are urged, by all means, to 
pass on up and not be satisfied this year 


St.JacobsOil 


It Conquers Pain 
Price, 25c and soc. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
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with less than $1,500, and possibly in mak- 


But when they come like p'geons their 
feeding grounds unto, 
With individual clamoring to be ac- 
counted “next 
I ask and pause for 
woman do? 
What is enough 
the text? 


answer, What can 


idhesive to stick her to | 


I fire away, although it be unsystematic 
deemed; 

At times my nearest things to hand do 
madly intermix; 

practicing who knows what 
no theorist has dreamed 
May push astray our best 

and leave us in a fix? 

|—Lavinia §$. Goodwin, in Good 

keeping. 


In “thing” 


laid plans 
House- 


INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SHORT- 
CAKES. 


Hull, wash and drain about three pints 
of berries, add three-quarters of a cup of 
sugar and set aside about an hour. Sift 
together two cups flour, three level tea- 


spoonfuls baking powder and a fourth of | 


a cup of sugar. With the tips of the 
fingers work into these ingredients a 
third of a cup of butter and add gradual- 
ly about three-fourths of a cup of milk, 


mixing with a knife to form rather a soft | 


dough. Toss on a well-floured board, pat 
and roll out to about a third of an inch 
in thickness, and 
cake cutter. 
pan, spread 
cover lightly 
Bake 


utes. 


with softened butter and 
with the remaining pieces. 
in a quick oven about fifteen min- 
When done, split the cakes, spread | 
with softened butter and cover bounti- | 
fully with berries between the layers and 
on top of each cake. Pour 
sauce which is made as follows: 
cup light brown sugar, one and a half 
level tablespoonfuls flour, a cup boiling 
water, a tablespoonful butter, vanilla to 


One-half 





| 
| 


| SUCCESS WITH 


flavor. 





Poultry 





POULTRY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: If some of | 
who have not been making any 
profit from their poultry will plant a good 
patch of white Kaffir corn seed this sum- 
|mer they will be prepared to make a lit- 
tle profit next year. 

| When the young chicks are first hatched 
| we feed them corn bread until a week old, 
| the 2n give them all the Kaffir corn they 
| will eat, and we never have a puny, weak 
| chick. 

Last year, while the Kaffir corn lasted, 
only had to feed the chicks three times 
per day. Putting out all they would eat, 
jearly in the morning, after filling them- 
| selves they would go off to the woods and 
work busily until moon finding worms 
jand bugs under the fallen leaves. Then 
jhere they would come trooping in for 


| those 


we 


their noonday rations, and as soon as it 
was eaten away they would go until 
night. 

This spring we had no cornmeal, so we 
fed stale, light bread until the chicks 
were old enough to swallow whole wheat, 
and they are growing like weeds. 

I have read carefully the advertising 


columns of the RURAL WORLD and am 
well pleased to see such a goodly list of 
poultry-raisers represented, as I intend 
to go into the raising of pure-bred poul- 
try as soon as we can sell the farm and 
secure a small home near town. 

I fail to understand why Mrs. McVey’s 
j hens failed to lay when fed so well, un- 
jless fed too well, or not enough meat. 

We only had ten hens of mixed breed- 
ing, but received five dozen eggs from 
January 1 to February 15, after which, 
owing to sickness in the farmily, we 
failed to keep the record from that time 
on, but we were getting s'x or seven eggs 
per day then. 

We have a good small hen house some 
thirty feet from the barn, and I always 
make a path in the snow to the barn, of 
which the chickens have full possession, 
and their wheat was scattered in an 
empty stall where loose straw was nearly 
a foot deep. 

We had no pigs, so all the turnip and 
Sweet potato parings were cooked and 
thickened with chopped wheat and the 
hens were given a warm feed every few 
mornings. 

The greasy dishwater was given them | 
to drink, always warm, and placed in the 
barn, where it would not freeze for some 
time after being placed ready for them. 

As our family are not fond of “fried 
liver,”” when we butcher we lay aside all 
the livers, lungs, etc., as well as ears, 
feet and all scraps, and if there is danger 
of their spoiling we cook all of them for 
the biddies, otherwise just the tough bits, 
And how they enjoy eating a good mess 
of it once a week or oftener, and how I 
enjoy gathering in an abundance of eggs 
while they are a good price and my 
neighbors are lamenting the fact that 





Home—just | 


cut with a biscuit or | 
Put half the pieces in the | 


around the | 


their ‘pesky hens are eating their heads 
off!" 

One well-educated man, a school teach- | 
er, who subscribed for and read a num- 
ber of up-to-date agricultural papers, | 
once asked me if we could make any 
profit in raising young chicks for market, 
remarking at the same time that they had 
|hatched off 150 young chicks the summer 
before and only sold six besides what 
their small family ate. While he was 
talking I saw a member of the family 
take a pan of dry, bolted corn meal and 
pour some down on a shingle for the 
young chicks to eat. That same summer 
8 young chicks added $10.96 to the family 
purse for us, being sold at the varying 
prices of 14 to 7 cents per pound. The 
first brood, hatched April 1, and sold June 
1/13, weighed 2% pounds each and were 
— at 14 cents: per pound. 

We never feed red pepper nor any kind 
lot stimulants to our chickens, either old 
jor young, at any season. 

ANNIE HOFFARTH. 
Mo. | 





Texas Co., 


FEEDING POULTRY. 


Not every poultry breeder has found 
out the secret of the perfect feeding of 
poultry under all conditions and circum- 
stances. There are usually fowls of all 
ages, breeds and character in the same 
flock, the same ration is usually provid- 
ed for them, and they are all expected to 
do equally well. There will be fowls .n 
confinement and those that are permitted 


[to run at large. There will be old and 
young, large and small, and layers and 
those which are absolutely opposed to 
laying It is a very common practice to 
feed poultry carelessly. If the poultry are 
confined, a lot of corn may be dumped in 
where they can get it. Some will get too 
much and others will fail to get enough, 
|Says the “Homestead.” 


It has been shown that those who have 
been the most successful with poultry 
have made a study of the feeding prob- 
lem, and they feed carefully and method- 
ically. There is a certain time in the day 
for feeding a mash made of certain kinds 
jot food products, and may have 
|been tested in other ways, so that the 
feeder knows just what he is doing, and it 
is not guess work with him. Grain will 
be fed at certain times in the day and the 
'grain will be chosen because it is of the 
|right kind, and not because it happens to 
be available, or is cheapest. The fowls | 
will be given plenty of water to dr'nk, 
and will be provided with cut clover if 
there are no other vegetables at hand. 
What feed is not eaten up readily is 
taken away from them, so that gluttons 
are not overfed. The grain ration will 
|consist of a variety, and will be fed in 
the most approved manner. They will be 
provided with meat scraps and grit and 
|very few will become fat that are not fed 
|for the market. Too much fat is not good 
|policy for fowls that are to be kept. It 
jis regarded as a disease, and whenever a 
|hen tries to supply her needs by eating | 
}too much of a fat forming food, she is | 
jlaying on too much fat and is going 
|wrong. The greater variety of food that 
|is fed to fowls, the faster they will grow, 
jand the better the hen will lay, provided 
jshe is not overfed. 


these 


Some of the best poultrymen have a fa- | 
vorite kind of mash that is fed from time | 
to time, and this is changed but very lit- | 
|tle. The grain ration is changed as often 


up of the same mixture. 
tion for twelve fowls is as follows: Dump 
all the kitchen scraps into an old kettle 
jand cook each evening. In the morning 
|heat it up again. Scald one pint of bran, 
one pint of equal parts of ground oats 
jand cornmeal and mix with the scraps. 
Twice a week add a little condition pow- 
|ders or charcoal. Feed two quarts of this 
mixture—rather less than more—to twelve 
hens. At noon feed one pint of wheat or 
oats in litter; at night feed one quart of 
| cracked corn in litter. 


PIT GAMES AS PROTECTORS. 





It is not often a poultry journal has a 
good word for pit games, and it was 
therefore a surprise to read an article 
; under this heading, credited to the ‘‘Poul- | 
|try Keeper,” in which it was declared 
that there is no better protector for a 
| floc k than a pit game cock, provided he is 
game in every respect that the name im- 
plies, says a writer in “Mich gan Farm- 
er."’ A pit game male will fight anything 
smaller than a horse or a cow. Dogs, 
}cats, hawks, or anything that interferes 
with his flock, will be fought as long as 
he lives, and he will attack his owner if 
he ruffles him or his charge too much 
The pit game cannot’ be surpassed as a 
table fowl, and whfile the hens are not re- 
garded as equal 
they are 


to some breeds as lay- 
not inferior to others in 
that respect. When a game hen has a 
brood of chicks and the cat comes for 
a meal (all cats will eat chicks), a single 
introduction to the hen gives the cat the 
highest respect for her thereafter, and 
the cat's partiality for fresh chicks will 
undergo a remarkable change. The stray 
dog is likely to go off with an eye out or 
a gash on his cheek, for the game hen 
usually has spurs and they hurt. She 
will fight the hawk to death and will 
suffer no living creature to harm her 
chicks if fighting will prevent; and sne 
will raise her chicks, no hen is a 
|kinder and more mother. She 
never tramples her young, is always 
ready to hover them, and does not race 
|them to death. Neighboring fowls keep at 
}a@ respectful distance, and the young | 
;Stags are kept under subjection by their | 
sire, who also keeps peace and good or- 
}der in the flock. We do not approve of 
cook fighting, but the pit game would be | 
a useful bird even if never fought in the 
pit. He is courageous, 
tive to his mates, always ready to protect 
the chicks and is one of the handsomest | 
and proudest birds known. 


jers, 


as 
attentive 


are subject to the attacks of all kinds of 
vermin, the game is really the most val- 
uable breed that can be kept. Other 
breeds have not the spirit to protect 
themselves or their young from the at- 
tacks of their natural enemies, but the 
game, male and female, is ever vigilant 
and combative, and thus many a chick fs 
saved to grow to maturity that would 
| Otherwise be lost. As a cross for other 
| breeds the game is one of the best that 
jcan be used. It has the constitution 
;and shape that makes it valuable, anu .t 
| has been bred for so long a time that 
}no other breed is so prepotent. It would 
| be difficult to tell how many of our im- 
| prov ed breeds do not owe many of their 
| best characteristics to the pit game, and 
| there are some of them that would be 
|Sreatly helped by a further infus‘on of 
|the same blood. 








A certain amount of green food is in- 
| dispensable to ducks’ lives after they are 
|two weeks old. 





Fresh ground bone not only contains 
jlime, as does oyster shells, but contains 
more or less mineral matter. 


|look well 


|be a 


as possible, but the mash is largely made | 
Mr. Boyer’s ra- | 


|that even where this defect did not show | 


| very numerous. 
luse of a bird that has them, 


| 
brave and atten- | 


In outlying d‘stricts where young chicks | 


Going for the Doctor 


through the storm and da! vines while the suffering one at home is in danger, perha; 
of death, is a terrible tri Why not havea good, sure family remedy in PA gem hous? 
One that has proven a 'e saver in thousands of cases duriag the last forty years, 


Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment. 


Think what a world of eg and anxiety was saved 
Di 


iddie Grove, Uitnola, June 4, 1901. 

We have used Watkins’ Anodyve Linitment in severe 

cases of flatulent colic: bave | oor vtieriory —— ve 
‘atkins’ Linimen: 


fore, but rely entirely on for family 
for stock. WALTER R DIKEMAN, 


ni! 
gardening etc. is out for 02. We 
it free to anyone sending 

and ress on @ postal card. W; 
at once and sddress 


THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 
37 Uberty St. Winona, Mina. ,U.S.A. 











SUPERIORITY IN BREEDS OF POUL- | Mes noes: Ee = o. S sone seghoras and Barred 





P, yore ew 
TRY. pe “WAL “KS 
aile's (Box sss) UPPER iuton, ILL. 
This subject is quite a nut to crack, <n 
: OCKY HILL Poult Parm—Wyan 
especially by farmers, and yet we see it ft ciaity. ates iden L.. Waite ena’ ee 
asked_so often in our poultry journais. | Wyandottes; B. P. ». Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 


| Pekin Ducks. We are booking egg orders n 7 
Of course some can answer it without 4! colar and s aos pemee xy three ces. 
moment's hesitation, and 99 cases out of Weite See clveniene tisfaction guaranteed. 

100 it will be the breed, this same person | OHN A. SHAW, Box 55, McKittrice. Mo. 


rs i from eight grand yards of SILVER, GOoLp. 
is handling at the time, and ten to one if EN, WY YANDOTTES, BRONZE TURKEYS, 











he ever kept an account of his poultry | 3 per 15, per 30. A. ORBEL, Carroll. 
business from the first hen he ever own- | toB. Mo., 2. a3 free. 

ed, writes Theron T. Dunn in “ae iB ? ROCKS Exclusively for 19 years, stock pure 
Feather and Farm.” He may have B. P.!"''* an fa1.35 for Ih, 82.00 for Best = strains. 
Rocks, which are so much the rage at une. 5 . COT TRY. ode ‘olty, Mo. 
present, and of course they are the best 


EGGS Prom = oy, farm-raised White Plymouth 
a 


birds in existence. That may be so, but ! SL00 bob ee “inp Spangled Hamburgs at 


All my birds are scored 


no one breed that I have ever heard of ‘and 1 Garantee @ reasonable hatch of chick. 
Ank oY s ill claim | typical of the breed 

can fill the bill. Another person will cla elane VICKERS 

that the Leghorn is the ideal when it | VERNON Co. WALKER. Mo. 





comes to eggs; I th'nk they come nearer ! 
to it than any other breed. Then again 
up pops the Wyandotte fancier with his 
240-egg machine, and so on up and down 
the list. Now I look at this thing from 


RAGS From first Class B. P. Poses, Jarge and 
pest ey eee senenes te Tbe for 
TAYLOR, ce Mo, 


KGGS FROM HIGH SCORING BIRDS 





‘ 4 White ‘Wrqudettes, Pure Duston $2.50 per 15, 84.00 

a farmer's standpoint, where the dollar | per 30; k, pen 1, $1.50 per 15, $2.50 per 30, free 

and cents comes in, which the “‘poor hon- | range $1 per 15, #. Pf 100. Pekin Ducks, extra 
’ large, $1.00 per 9, 27. 

est farmer’’ must have. I keep what I © = pe Mea Poor hatches dup- 


ws er one. a 
M "SCOTT, Winfield, Mo. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
Farm come. Eggs for hatching; 15 Eggs 75c, 


Ww RA RADCLIFFE, Box 77, Williamefield, 11). 
PURE BLACK BREASTED GAMES. 


Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


call the two best breeds known up-to- 
date. Well, suppose I am a crank, I am 
not different from the rest of you. But L 
can tell why I keep the White Wyan- 
dottes—because they will lay more eggs 
in a year than any I have ever tried. 
They will produce a broiler of two-pound 
weight quicker than any other 
breed I know, plumper, fatter, with a 
rich, yellow body. ‘“‘Ne Plus Ultra." 
‘nen I keep the old-fashioned Light 
Brahmas, they can’t down them for win- 
ter eggs, and I use them also for “‘incu- 
bators,” as well as producing my win- 
ter’s beef; so I have eggs, broilers and 
beef to sell the year round. They both 
lay a brown egg, which makes my basket 
in the market. I keep these 
|two breeds for their superiority over oth- 


Be. 
er breeds for my trade and surround'ngs. J. M. STON #, Box 30, Hinton, Mo. 
There is no more handsome breed than a 


pure Light Brahma, with their glossy | LEGHORN _Eccs 


| black markings, will breed true to feather From he greatest laying strain on earth. 
and still be a utility bird. And for solid | Brown and White Leghorn Eggs 75c per setting, ¥ 


e a ae per 100. 
color white always has and always wll W. P. Chamberlain, Kirkwood, Mo. 
leader. Other colors have their 


booms, ups and downs. Will give at an- | 35 m0, 4:00 Firmen | ARDY | BARRED ROCKS 
|other time my experience in feeding, care, so Breed Buff and 


ete. ‘Nopenthe’ Poultry Ranch, New Florence, Me 


1882—_REED——1902 
| Eggs for hatching, $2 per 15, from Se tee winning 
Lt. Brahmas, 8. L. Wya: ndottes, seores 91 to 943 
Right dealing. H. T 1 REED, Camp Point, Il. 








Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO 
$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 
$1.25 One Sitting...82.00 T: Tu 
ety Leghorn. "White : ieghorn, Tat ne 


Black (ad, and Bronze Turkeys. 
Stock seg Fake, Circular rite 


GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
Eggs for Hatching. 
White Langshans, 8. L. Wyandottes, S.C. 
B. Leghorns, Buff Cochins, G. Seabright 
Bantams, M. B. Turkey and White China 














COMB DEFECTS. 








Side sprigs on a comb are a serious de- 








'fect, and it is not advisab!e to use a bird | (Wesker lane ene. Prize-winters at Mo. State 
in the breeding yard that has them, as | wey 1 inten a ee 


nder 
they are very apt to “show up” on the | Ohititeothe, M Mo. 


combs of the chicks from such birds, says | Mammoth Blue ) Barred mien cocks 12 Ibs, 
“ , ” - | hens 8 to 111-2 lbs; eg; rom winners, score to 
the Poultry Herald. We have experi | sie a $2 per ib: $8 pers Seok Gece _ 
mented with such birds and have found | JOHN L. GAIBER-O Ghectentel, nl. 
| yosens BUFF BOOKS and Empire White Rock 
per 


$1.00 
RS. J. BE. MAY, Wilson, Mo. 








up very strong in the chicks of the first | 
season, yet by the use of these chicks the | 
next season, the side sprigs would be | 

It is better not to make |B, P. Rocks, jay Rang na M. B. Tur- 

unless suca | P. 8. Duncan. Perrin, Mo. 

a bird is one of unusual merit otherwise. | BASRED PLYMOUTH ROOKS exclusively; 
Then one might be excused for taking Thom ee aes. on 08 per BB. 4a 
chances in using it. But as a general J 1 ‘ 
thing one must avoid such defects if pos- High- -Scortng Black Langehane 81, 18;°M. — 
sible, they will be numerous enough with- | yeys 2, 11; Embden Geese $ 
out breeding from birds that have them. | RS. J. T. ARVIN, em Mo. 














Mertens Bros., No. 4989 Kemper Park,| Plymouth Rocks for Farmers. 
St. Louis, Mo., write: We are offering | Fifteen eggstrom pure-bred Barred Piymoath 
our breeding stock for sale of Light | Rocks for only $1.00, $6.00 per hundred. Why 

| fancy prices for eggs when you can get as goo = 
|Brahmas at $1 each. They are good Size | any at reasonable prices, {breed pure Barred P 
and good layers; a bargain for quick | B. exclusively. 
buyers. Will sell eggs for hatching| GLARK BROWN, Union, Mo. 





Light Brahmas, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 


B(ZE-WINNING, Light Brah Barred Ply. 
Ss. C. Buff and Brown Leghorns at $1 per am O. Buff 5 in ieckesae. 


may a Leghorns. Stock 








113. Our chicks are doing fine, and are for eale; “eas 3.00 ner 
i oat RIENS B OS., 
. |fed on Chamberlain's Chick Feed. Will | 4980 Kemper Park, St.Louis,Mo. Rs. Mertens, judge 
execute all orders on short notice 
a ae Se eee EARN MONE rs go Be in aoe Lor 
nih - a f P ages, accurate, colore 
TO CHANGE BREEDS very often !S_ maps. Official Ra yr nly Every country de- 
¢ \ y S it is ofte scribed. Copy and terms = , 2c. Our repu- 
not. & goed. an os re ee P ‘ sain 3 tation behin lay goods, ents wanted. Write, 
done when poultry is bred for pleasure, | RAND, McNALLY & CO., a icago, Tl 
not much attention being given to the 


8. L. Wyandottes and 8. he Han- 
9 burgs. 7 Sea hey 


BUFF ROCK Bie. 


FOR RECIPE *: For — cure and prevention 
hog and chicken cholera; also 

frenb for onshian and exer of hie that are ss 
fres - el months as the — laid, 
ents GERMAN "RE co., 

| Suite 315: 316 Fallerton Building, St. Tans, Mo 


| eM WATCH,CHAIN AND CHARM 


| Gr can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated 
Watch, warranted, alsoa Chainand Charm 
| for aioe 19 packagesof Bluineatloceach 
Send nameandaddressatonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Fre 
mium List, postpaid, No money require 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 612 Concord 5 ‘anction, 


Killing Mites szs'serepinga*s 
~ * bother. As 


oom with least exnenee ( 


|profit part. When one is not found to be 
what a person needs, or is not considered 
to be of much value to him, it is a good 
plan to change. But to keep continual'y 
|going from one breed to another will cut 
off a large share of the profits. If a care- 
|ful study of breeds had been made before 
| purchasing there would have been less | 
|reason for a change later on.—Commer- | 
cial Poultry. 
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FEEDING MEAT. 


When feeding meat to hens do not use | 
|that portion which is fat. The object in | 
feeding meat to hens is to supply them 
with nitrogen and not fat, and the grain 

| 
| 


n Mass 





jecontains all the fat and starch required 
| for them, says the “Farm Advocate.” If | 
[the fat is fed it does not assist in any 
|manner to provide material for eggs, but | 
jrather retards than assists. The cheap 
portions of beef,such as the neck, are bet- 
jter for fowls than the choicest fat and 
jlean steaks. Blood is excellent for fowls, 
land can be easily fed to them by mixing 
jit with their soft food. The ordinary 
}ground meat contains both fat and lean, 
and sells for about three cents a pound; 
but as the meat is subjected to heavy 
pressure at a high temperature most of 
the fat is removed. 


page pamphlet which tells al! about 
i.” fiatete free postpaid, GEO. H. LEE ©0., 
ae, Neb.,or No. 8 Park Place,New York. 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


a FILLS 





letter, by re 

turn Mail. 19,080 nag aera oe, oy 
Druggists. ester leal 
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The hen that stands around with one | 
foot up in her feathers, and head under | 
wing, will not prove profitable. The busy, | 
hustling hen is the layer every time. Sthe | 
keeps her blood warm and will not freeze 
her comb because she keeps in motion all 
the time. 


“eo. H STAM! Quincy. is 











__Caamberiain’s Perfect Chick eet 





merecognizes 8 ition and is the 
Skimmilk for fowls is the best substi- | uly original ry teed, Fac ma seiptlng Poe 
tute for meat when the latter can not be | | trons ee ont. one eed 


easily procured It is a good egg and | your little chicks 

meat producer. Hens will pay a higher | W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood, Mo. 
price for it than calves or pigs. j ™ 

| Why do so few people, comparatively, 
eat ducks? No table fowl is superior. 





Growth and egg production require 
gluten and nitrogen, and these may be 
found in wheat, ‘oats, buckwheat, bar- 
ley, milk, etc. 





For general farm purposes, secure a 
stock of chickens that is known to be 
hardy, good layers, and that will srow 
| fast. 





Never let a droopy fowl stay with the : 
flock a minute after you discover it. eR ager gr ee be 
Coops sitting on the ground shovld. 
moved every day or two or else be clean- 


‘ed out and fresh earth scattered around. 





To have fertile eggs there must be a 
rooster with every eight or ten hens. 
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SHEEP D|P 


STAN THE WORLD for 60 
sTANDARe Ss wine annually. If local 








druggist cannot supply, sem: 100 gal., 
pkt. to WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, AGO. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 





UROC JERSEYS; 75 Cherry Red Pigs, early 
farrow, large and growthy. Prices right. 
M. SNODDY, Armstrong, Mo., Howard Co. 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 


re now taken for Spring P' from large, 
ot rize-winving animais. "Prices reason- 
able. Call on or write to 


H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 








Ho > Son Sacivetnels. No ecreen- | 
om ° . Write for let-live prices. 
a oe J. B. HAYNES, Ames, I). | 


Huroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p2ccuing. | 


aranteed or you return at my 
Satisfaction guaranie®’ 6. WAGENBE. Pana, Ill. 











nd Gilts of Best Strains. 
Ot Bred Sows 4. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo. 














POLAND-CHINAS. 

by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh U. 8. 

160-LB. PIGS Perfect I Know, Chief Pe on 

2d, 8. Black Chief’s Rival 8. Dams of equal breed- 
ing. L, A. SPIES BREEDIN oe 

St. Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis. 
LNUT Valley Farm Herd—Poland Chinas, 
we Black U. 8. Chief Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 


sehs at mod. prices, Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 

Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 


Young stock for sale at all times. 
FOR SALE at reasonable prices P. O’s of winter 

and spring farrow and one good year- 
ling boar M. B. r ey eggs eleven for #3 00 
Manger strain, Barred Plymouth Rock eggs fif- 
teen for $1.00. 








(. H. JONES, R. R. 8, Pawnee. Ill. | 





POLAND-CHINAS. Gerdes, teat: ee 
vidual merit combined. @.L. ORGAN 
& FON, Oarmi, White Co., fil 





BERKSHIRES. 





? LARGE English Berkshire Brood Sows and on 
thoroughtred Shorthorn Bull Oalf for sale. 


J.B B 8, 
Macedonia, Philips Co., Mo. 





3 BS Mark Your Stock 
Dip Your Stock 
Cure Your Stock 
Shear Your Stock 


We make a specialty of Ear 
Labels and Buttons, Tattoo 
b, Markers, Milk Oil Sheep Dip, 
Cooper Sheep oe (English), 
Worm Powders, Insect Pow- 
der, Rice’s Lice Paint, Shears, 
Shearing Machines, Toxaline 
French Worm Cure, Crooks, 
Bells, Poultry Tonic, Poultry 
Bands, Shepherds’ Cordial. 


All Best and Cheapest. 
> Write for Lilustrated Catalogue. 
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Was F. S. BURCH & CO., 
°y 178 Michigan St., Chicago, 
i ee Mention this paper 











Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel pels 









Low and handy. Saves Iabor. Wide tires, avoid 
ing farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
- Wealso furnish Steel Wheels to at any axle. 

Ar j width of tire. Catalogue 
Add janufacturing Co. Quincy, lil. 






size wheel, am 
ress Empire 











The Policy of 
Studebakers 


has been to make nothing inferior 
or shoddy, They believed they 
could not afford to when they 
started and they know they can’t 
now. For upwards of fifty years 
they liave always put out the very 
best wagon they knew how to make. 
And they have always been a step 
in advance of the best any body else 
could make. That is how the 


Studebakers got their good name 
and the colossal business they are 
doing to-day. Studebaker’s wag- 
ons stand first everywhere and al- 
ways, 

Studebakers also make a full line of all 


kinds of vehicles, harness, ete. ey 
control entire output of tne Worid Buggy 
Co. and make the *“Izzer Line” of venicles. 
All dealers handle Studebaker goods. 
Write us for catalogues, etc. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Chic. ew hy a ow Oe Kansas 

City, Denver, Sait Lake Ulty, Portland, Ore 


}down and covered the 


UBOC-JBRSBYS-—-40 [understand 


j breed are like those described. 








POLAND-CHINA TYPES. 

The Poland-China, like all other breeds 
of improved live stock, has, by the un- 
controllable laws of nature been com- 
pelled to make many changes during the 
past score of years. The fact that Po- 
land-China breeders have given most of 
their attention to the color fad and the 
show-yard type has driven to the sham- 
bies thousands of those lengthy mellow 
and prolific sows that were seen fifteen 
to eighteen years ago. These sows were 
discarded because of their having two or 
three white spots on the body and be- 
eause their ears were a little too heavy. 
Bt doubt very much if the change from 
'this type of sow to the sow of the pres- 
jent has been an advantage to the 
jordinary farmers who these hogs 
lfor the number of pounds they can make 





day 


raise 


‘Ithem attain. The sow of to-day has the 
lfancy thin ear and is of the broad and 
short, dumpling variety and farrows as 
joften as the sow of previous years, but in 


| re 
|decidedly too many cases her litters con- 


f twins and triplets that are un- 


sist o 


leven in size and are apt to be trampled 
BIG 9 HERDS Duroc-Jersey and Chester White | on 


by the mother, as the eyes of this | 
breed have suffered much in order to ob- 
tain show-yard characteristics, writes D. 
R. Perry, in the “Breeders’ Gazette." 
jowl has been bred larger and | 
grown up well as | 
eyes. But do not | 
families of the 
There are | 
families that have retained all of the 
qualities of their ancestors and have add- 
ed some very desirable points—viz., a | 
nice straight front leg, standing squarely | 
upon a short straight foot. The hind leg 
is set squarely under the center of each 
ham and the depths of hams, shoulders 
and sides has been materially improved. 
One of the greatest mistakes, I think, 
that the breeders of cattle or swine can 
make is to pay too much attention to 
eolor. I never objected to one or two 
white spots on the body if the hog was 
a good individual otherwise. Ir do not 
mean by this article to say that all fami- 
lies of this famous old breed are not pro- 
lific, but, on the contrary, there are sev- 
eral families that can still raise litters of 
good size, but I desire to impress the 
readers that in cases where they get the 
extreme show-yard type in the individual 
they that breedy type that is hard 
to describe, but easily told at a glance by 


The 


heavier and has as 


me that all 


lose 


experienced breeders and farmers 
throughout the entire country. 
SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF 


THE BOAR, 


In selecting a breeding boar, I want 
him to be in his full developed pighood. 
In general make-up, a strong medium 
with a well-finished head, rather strik'ng 
in appearance, for an extra head and fine 
top are the two most essential points in 
making a fine looker, writes 8. E. Shel- 
lenberger, in the “‘American Swineherd.” 
My general observations have been that | 
the hardest thing the breeder in general 
has to contend with is the creases or 
sag back of the shoulders, both on top 
and on sides, with a good, strong top 
that gives him width and strong ribs. 
While he is strong on top, I want it to 
run down well, to give him good depth, 
straight sides, and fill evenly between the | 
ham; strong loin and full, 
wide ham, rounding out, dropping low 
and coupling up well on the back; not 
steep rumped, but running out well to 
the root of the tail; he should have me- 
dium length and last, but not least, stand 
upon a good, strong, rather short leg; 
bone of medium size and fine texture. 

I should always avoid selecting a 
breeding boar showing or even indicating 
any uneven surface, and surely discard 
any animal in selection that did not pos- 
stss four well-defined lines. In short, se- 
lect one as near perfect as I possibly can. 
In choosing this breeding boar I should 
see that he has the breeding of some 
good prolific strain, and with as fine a 
pedigree as was ever recorded. 

Next, I should look to see if he belong- 
ed to a family that are uniformly «ood, 
strong, medium in make-up; and, last, 
to see if he was one of a good strong, 
fine litter. The come-by-chance fine pig, 
whose mates are of an inferior class is a 
very unsafe and dangerous one to risk. 
A great many go on the supposition that 
like begets like, but you will only dis- 
cover, when too late, in the selection of 
this chance fine pig, that h‘s gets are, in 


shoulder and 





all probability, more like the litter from 
which he came than like himself. 
In disposition, I should aim to select 


one with plenty of action and life, and a 
general all-round good feeder, but not on 
the cranky or restless order, from the 
fact that they are apt to reproduce these 
characteristics, which are very undesir- 
able and hard to handle, and it is almost 
impossible to put them or even keep 
them in a salable condition. 

On the other hand, I would avoid se- 
lecting one that is awkward and slug- 
gish in his actions, as you are quite well 
aware a pig must have some amb'tion to 
take the necessary exercise in order to 
insure health, a vigorous and strong 
constitution, which all first-class breed- 
ing boars must possess. 

Coat is another very essential point in 
selecting a breeding boar, as it is our 
only guide to the quality the hog pos- 
sesses, and a hog without quality is al- 
most worthless as a sire. The coat 
should be fine, smooth and perfectly 
straight, lying close to the body. Avoid 
coarse, wiry coats, because the finest hog 
ever produced in America, with a bad 
coat, is not at all attractive and never 
sought after as a breeder. 

In points of fancy markings, I would 
desire the full six white points, providing 
I did not have to sacrifice something 
more valuable in order to attain them. 


THE COST OF A LITTER OF PIGS. 


The cost of a litter of pigs until the 
day they first see the light cannot be ac- 
curately figured, nor fs such a thing often 
attempted. Nevertheless this is a mat- 
ter which should not be wholly neglected 
by the successful swine raiser. The man 
who is content to regard the cost of a 
pig as beginning at its birth will be sev- 
eral dollars out of pocket, writes Robt. 
L. Dean, in “Nat'onal Stockman.” 

It is not intended that a comparison of 
the cost of one litter be made with that 
of others, for obvious reasons, Yet there 
are items which will apply in every case 
To the litter should be charged the keep- 





So far as can be done warm drinks 
should be given for twenty-four hours 
after parturition. 


A brood sow should be niade tame 
when young so as to be handled !f nec- 


essary, 


ing of the sow from the time the previous 
litter is weaned, While the sow may 
grow and become more valuab'e, yet it ts 
understood that this advantage will ac- 








The Pig Pen=:: 


crue to the coming litter, Not many sows 

when they have ceased to be useful as| It is 
such will command a better price In the 
market than they would ff they had been |be thrifty. 


finished for the 
The individual 


packers the first year. 
care required for a sow 
separate quarters, a comforta- 
bie nest, sufficlent water, increases the 
cost of keeping beyond the actual value 
lot the food consumed. In this respect 
| the spring litters are more expensive 
than the late summer litters, since in the 
jlatter cases the sows can more readily 
| shift for themselves. 

Another item is the cost and the keep- 
jing of the sire. Also there should be 
| properly inc'uded some account of the 
owner’s ability to manipulate his herd, 
| especially if his skill is the result of ex- 
| Perience and study, as it generally is. 
While no one probab'y will succeed in 
getting these items down in dollars and 
leents it is to be hoped that a study of 
ithem will be helpful in approximating 
|the cost, if for no other reason than to 
impress the facts that only the best sows 
are worth keeping and the loss even of a 
single litter should so far as possible be 
prevented. 


RAPE FOR HOGS 


I will tel! you what I know about rape. 
I have two about ten rods square. 
Lot No. 1 plowed and sowed to 
| wheat and oats at the rate or 6 bushels to 
| the disk about 
1, writes a correspondent in ‘“‘Wallace’s 
Farmer.” When the grain was just com- 
ing through the ground I about 
two pounds of rape and dragged it over 
once. Lot 2 was sowed with two bushels 
of wheat and oats and five pounds of 
rape per acre, using disk seeder, at the 
time the rape was sowed on lot 1. When 
the grain in lot 1 was about four inches 


lots 


was 


acre, using seeder 


sowed 


high I turned in e'ght sows and their 
pigs and left them in a week, then a 


week in lot 2, and so on, changing back 


and forth each week until the middle of 


August, when I put twenty young boars 
in lot 1 and kept them there until! I sold 
them. I sold the last the %8th of Decem- 
ber and had good pasture until we had 
two or three hard frosts. In lot 2 the 
rape and grain was all gone by October 1. 
If I had sowed six bushels of wheat and 
oats to the acre instead of two, the pas- 
ture would have been better as the hogs 
will not eat the rape while they can get 
other green feed, and this gives the rape 
a better start. One can turn in sooner 
by sowing grain with rape than if sowed 
alone. 


SORE MOUTH. 


Breeders, we see, are having some of 
the same old troubles with their pigs 
that we older breeders had many years 
years ago, one of which was sore, or 
ecankerous, mouth. It was for a long 
while a puzzle as to the cause, and when 
once affected the cure was still more 
troublesome and uncertain, says the 
“Western Swine Breeder.""” We learned 
years ago, to our satisfaction, at least, 
that the cause was simply blood-poison 
caused by the little rascals quarreling 
and fighting at the dinner table for the 
best and most of the meal that was 
placed before them by the mother hog. 
If the litter happened to be large, and 
the meal too scant to satisfy the appe- 
tites of all the youngsters, a fight, or 
numerous fights, would ensue, and their 
little keen tusks would be used on each 
other with great skill and effect, and 
the nose would receive the wounds, and 
blood-poison would follow, and death 
generally end all so afflicted. As preven- 
tion is better, at all times, than cure, all 


|this trouble and loss can be prevented by 


clipping the four large tusks found in 
every pig’s mouth. Especially should this 
be done when the litter is large. The best 
instrument to use is a strong pair of old 
shears broken off within an inch or so of 
the rivet and ground to a point. 


OUR SWINE PROBLEM, 


The United States produces more than 
half of the swine used in the whole 
world, says the “Farmers’ Review." In 
| the United States most of the swine are 
'raised in a cluster of states in the West. 
| The amount of money brought into the 
jcountry and into the section in mind by 
jhogs is very great. The study of ways 
‘and means for making this crop a sure 
jone is worth the attention of the people 
living in the localities in which swine 
lare being raised. The abatement of swine 
|diseases becomes a question of interest 
to the whole people, for the money that 
| goes first to the swine raisers gets to the 
| others in the course of time. The swine 
raiser is interested in fighting hog chol- 
lera, though it may be a hundred miles 
jaway from him. The problem is a great 
lone by reason of the fact that most of 
lour swine are raised on small farms and 
| by a multitude of farmers. Great swine 
|farms corresponding to the western cat- 
jtle and sheep ranches are unknown. 
| Numerous swine handlers therefore have 
ito be considered in this effort to check 
{swine diseases and improve the condi- 
tions of the breeds. It therefore follows 
that a campaign of education is about 
lene only effectual way to improve condi- 
tions. 
PASTURE 


EARLY FOR PIGS. 





| The swine-grower who has a few acres 
lof fall rye is most fortunate th‘'s spring, 
las this crop will furnish much good pas- 
|ture without affecting its yleld material- 
ly. In many instances rye is benefited 

by being grazed a little by farm animals, 
| says the “N. Y. Farmer." 

The same may be said of winter wheat. 
Where the soil is rich and this crop has 
passed through the winter in good, thrifty 
condition, one need have no hesitation 
jabout turning on the hogs for a period 
‘of two or three weeks in the spring. 
| But while the hogs are out on the rye 
;and wheat, provision shou!d be made for 
jlater feed. Feed yards and odd strips of 
|land around the buildings should be sown 
to rape. 

In many cases it is not necessary to 
jw the ground, as the mere disking or 
| harrowing in of four or five pounds of 
| seed per acre is sufficient. If a few weeks’ 
|}growth is allowed before the hogs are 
| turned in, so much the better, but no par- 
ticular harm will come from pasturing 
jrape early, only that it will not yield 
quite so much. 

Kale may be sown in the same manner 
and will give very satisfactory results, 
but at present kale seed is high in price 
to be used extehsively. When the soil 
|} becomes warm, sorghum may be sown at 








ler ote sn : number of Shropshires for sale. I must 

> > » . , 

‘tow ‘eens thle wit tueichecot cx: (peen'gY wat, m7 ‘naurere that th 
: § : ~|Dorset is an old and hardy Engl'sh 

cellent pasture, not only in large quan-|preed, which has been used extensively 

leity, but of very fine quality, in supplying the London market with 


| 


of effecting. a saving in 
|penaive foods, 


necessary to keep 


April | 


The crops mentioned may be seeded at 
a very small cost, and on ground that ts 
jnoet apecially needed for other purposes, 
jand where such plans are carried out the 
jresults will prove most surprising by way 
the more ex- 


the appetite 
from flagging if the pigs are expected to 


CARE OF WELL-BRED SWINE 


Well-bred swine cann« treated in 


the haphazard manner 1 is often 
given to the common pe of the farm 
yard. I have seen farmers pay good 


prices for pure-bred swin« i then abuse 
and neglect them so that the results of 
the experiment were p> than from 
common pigs. In order to get proper re- 
sults from pure-bred amima!s of any kind 
they must be treated ca: and with 
lthe idea that they are susceptible 
lto their surroundings and environments. 
|Chase and worry @ pUre-bred sow, as 
|many of the common farm-yard animals 





jare, and she will refuse to produce pro- 
|geny that shows any advance upon the 
|serubs. Indeed, I think sometimes they 





jtend to degenerate faster 
mon stock. This fact is 
when fine-bred swine are s 
road to distant points. 


an the com- 
n noticeable 
hipped by rail- 
arrive in a 





nervous, frightened con and they 
will searcely eat enoug keep tuem 
alive. Animals in such mdition need 
nursing. They require t kindliest sort 
of attention. Treat them as if you want- 
ed to make friends with them, and in a 
few days they will feel home, writes 
E. P. Smith in the Amer'can Culti- 
vator 

There is profit in improving the herd 


|with pure-bred stock, but ¢ 
animals get the more car 
jin feeding, tending and 
jrequire better treatment 
one is not willing to give t! 


better these 
| we must be 
ndling. They 
around It 
is to them it 


will not pay to make investment 

|Stick to the scrubs; t are better | 
suited to such a person's conception of | 
jthe business. There are farmers to-day | 
| who argue against pure ed swine sim- | 
|ply on that score. They do not care | 
}to raise hot-house anima's, as they style | 
|them, and so they stick to their scrubs 
| Now, pure-bred swine are not hot-house 
animals; but then, meither are they 

scrubs. They do not demand coddling, 


but they do require good rational feed- 
ing, breeding and attending. These are 
essential to their best development. They 
are also necessary for the larger profits 
which the farmer has a right to expect. 
Starting the herd right with a good 
boar is the first step, but the good blood 
thus injected into the herd must be kept 
up and cultivated. It is necessary in 
every possible way to make the most of 
the qualities developed, which go toward 
improving the animals We cannot 
emphasize these good qualities any too 
much in our treatment of these animals, 
and if we fail to be in sympathy with the 
work and the animals cannot well 
succeed as we should. 


The Shepherd 


DORSET SHEEP 


we 








FOR CROSS BREED- 
ING. 


The common sheep of the country need 
grading up by the use of blood sires. I 
have done more or less experimenting 
along this line and have found that the 
cross of the Dorset-Shropshire has been 
exceedingly satisfactory, resulting in ear- 
ly development, fat, blocky lambs, rang- 


ing in color of face and legs from the 
Dorset to the smoky gray of the South- 
down. I have not tried cross'ng the 
Shropshire rams on Dorset ewes, but 
have always mated Dorset rams to 


Shropshire ewes. Perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory cross has been that of a Dorset 
ram on 75 per cent Rambouillet ewes of 


Spanish extraction. They were typical 
wrinkled Merinos with dense, greasy 
fleece. About 220 were bred to Dorset 


rams and the same number for compara- 
tive purposes were bred to Shropshire 
rams. About the same number of lambs 
resulted in each case (250), writes 8. R. 
Quick, in the “Indiana Farmer."’ 

It was very noticeable from the 
that the lambs from the Dorset 
were stronger than from the Shropshire 
cross. This was more marked just after 
weaning time, which in my experience is 
the most trying period for lambs. The 
difference was very apparent early. The 
ewes were the same, but the lambs from 
the Dorset cross seemed much stronger 
and showed a determination to seek a 
livelihood at the earl'est possible mo- 
ment. There was less trouble in getting 
them started, the difference being due 
undoubtedly to the additional strength. 
When they were allowed to go into the 
feed lot, the advantage was very much in 
favor of the Dorset. I would like to say 
for breeders [I’think a great deal of the 
Dorset-Rambouillet grade. 

I have done‘a great deal of grading 
with Cotswolds, Shropshires, Dorsets and 
Tunis, using the common or native ewes. 
In every instarice I have been better sat- 
isfied with the*use of the Dorset buck 
than any other. Grading or cross breed- 
ing, of course can only be recommended 
where the offspring is intended ultimate- 
ly for the butcher. However, there are 
many advantages to be gained from a 
careful observation of the scientific laws 
of breeding. I rather think ewe lambs 
from the first cross may be kept for the 
purpose of producing st!ll higher grades. 
It should require but a few years to re- 
move all indications of scrubs from the 
frames and ranges. This can be done by 
|the judicious use of pure-bred rams pro- 
duced and disseminated from the 
flocks already existing 

There seems to be some salient points 
which Dorset breeders should carefully 
observe. First, strenuously avo!d selling 
even to a common farmer a ram which is 
imperfect or poorly developed in any 
way. As with any breed, an individual 
frequently does not properly assimilate 
his nourishment, or disease or parasites 
may have prevented development. The 
breeder should not injure himself or the 
breed by disposing of such an animal for 
breeding purposes. Second, Dorset breed- 
ers should lose no opportunity to con- 
scientiously show the advantages of Dor- 


first 


cross 


pure 


reading than we suppose, and if the good 
points of the Dorset are set forth at agri- 
cultural meetings and through the farm 
press, the numbers of this breed will in- 
crease rapidly. 

As I breed two kinds of sheep, I have 
been frequently asked which to use for 
producing early market lambs. I cannot 
do otherwise than recommend the Dorset, 
even though I may have on hand a large 


sets. The beginner does a great deal more | 


16 PIGS TO ONE SOW - WONDERFUL RESULTS., 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Miss. 


I had a sow five yea 


CaTuin, ILLINo!s, 


rs old last fall that was very sick, would not eat and 


could not get up. She was reduced to skin and bones and was almost dead. A 
neighbor recommended “I 


nternational Stock Food,” and I bought some and began 


to drench her with it. She began to get better the first day, soon had an appetite, 
and before I had given her the entire amount she was well. On the 25th day of 


“International Stock Food 
Sworn Statement. 


May she had sixteen pigs, but as she had but fourteen teats, she could only raise 
fourteen of the pigs. The sow and pigs are healthy to-day. 


I wish to recommend 


, THOMAS E. JONES. 
—— 


” to all stockmen. 


— 
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Hog Disease. 


to feed the best. “International Stock Food” is 


quickly that was ever put on the market. 


wes ew ccc ecco os 


THIS BOOK FREE, POSTAGE 


of Dollars. 


Ist—Name this Paper. 
Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


This Book Contains 183 Large Colored Engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc 
$3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make the Engravings. 
Gives description and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 
you ought to have a copy of our finely illustrated Book for reference. The information is practical and the book is Absolutely Free. 

We will give you $14.00 worth of “International Stock Food” if Book is not exactly as represented. 
ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS AND ** WRITE.US AT ONCE FOR BOOK. 


2ad—How much Stock have you? 3rd—Did you ever use “International Stock Food” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 


Ss apteh Fela in, sudoaneee 


kkk 


“International Stock Food” causes Hogs, Cattle, Horses and Sheep to grow very rapidly and makes them Big, Fa‘ and Healthy. Is used and 
strongly endorsed by over 500,000 Farmers. It is sold on a Spot Cash Guarantee to Refund Your Money in any case of failure, by over 30,000 Dealers. 
It will make you extra money in Growing or Fattening all kinds of stock. Owing to its blood purifying and stimulating tonic effects, it Cures or Prevents 
It is a safe vegetable medicinal preparation to be fed in small-sized feeds in connection with the regular grain. 
30 to 60 days less time, because it aids Digestion and Assimilation. 
Food” only costs 48” 3 FEEDS for ONE CENT. “@8 Ask your dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes or imitations. 


It Fattens Stock in 
The use of “International Stock 
It always pays 
endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers, and is the greatest preparation to grow or fatten hogs 


In this way it saves a large amount of grain. 


You cannot afford to raise Hogs without feeding “ International Stock Food.” The United States Government 
included “International Stock Food” in the Government Exhibit at Paris in 1900, and it was given the Highest Award and Medal. 


OS 
COCOONS 


PREPAID, IF YOU WRITE US (Letter or Postal Card) AND ANSWER 3 QUESTIONS. 


; . and of this Hog. It cost us 
It contains a finely illustrated Veterinary Department that will save you Hundreds 
The Editor of this Paper will tell you that 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, U. S. A. 


International Stock Food Co., 
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THE COLORING OF SHEEP. 


The members of the National Sheep 
Breeders’ Association have recently pass- 
ed a somewhat curious resolution, We 
are not prepared to find fault with it, be- 
cause it is more or less in the right d rec- 
tion, although it does not exhibit that 
firmness with which this question ought 
to be handled, says an English corre- 
spondent of the ‘Michigan Farmer.’’ The 
Association deprecates the excessive col- 
oring of sheep, although it is of the opin- 
ion that as little interference as possible 
should be exercised in allowing exhibit- 
ors to show their sheep in the best poss'- 
ble form. In the first place, it will be ob- 
served that the Association does not op- 
coloring, only excessive coloring; | 
and in the next place, it is apparent that 
the members are of the opinion that col- 
oring helps the exhibitor to show his | 
sheep in good form. It may perhaps be 
a foolish belief, but our townspeople are 
naturally more or less ignorant with re- 
gard to the stock of the farm, yet there 
are many who firmly believe that the dif- 
ferent colors which will be seen as usual | 





pose 


lat the Agricultural Hall, in December, | 
are the actual colors of the wool of the 
different breeds. It has of late become 


difficult to disassociate specific colors 
from specific breeds, but it would be in- 
teresting if the 
inform the country in what way coloring 
assists the exhibitor, and what they re- 
gard as excessive color‘ng. There are 
plenty of men who are too conscientious 
to color sheep, just as in the past there 
were men who dec!ined to blacken their 


shire, there were occasional white 
patches to cover, or, as in the case of the 
black-faced Suffolk, white wool was re- 
moved, as, indeed, we have seen it, by 
shepherds in the show-yard. If colorng 
enhances the value of the sheep in the 
eyes of the judge, the exhibitor who de- 
clines to perform the trick—for in this 
case it is a trick—is handicapped, and 
handicapped unfairly, too, for while he 
shows h's sheep honestly the exhibitor 
who colors does not, if the Association's 
suggestion is correct. We do not say so, 
but we can draw no other inference from 
the resolution. 


CLIPPING TAILS OF LAMBS. 


Every humane sheep breeder will be 
pleased to know that the old fashion of 
the chisel and block Is passing. An ex- 
perienced shepherd describes his method 
as follows: 

“I place the lamb between my 
with his head to my back, and h’'s tail 
in front of me, holding the tail in hori- 
zontal line nearly parallel with his back 
in one hand, and a sharp, clean knife in 
the other, with which the tail is severed 
by a single stroke or pull upwards from 
the under side of the tall. By cutting 
from the under side upward the knife al- 
most invariably cuts between the joints 
instead of cutting the bone, as the chisel 
is quite apt to do. There is not cutting, 
crushing or bruising of the joints in this 





Christmas lambs as well as with lambs 
for the other speci: Seasons of the 
year. Bred for years with this special 
purpose in view, there has been estab- 
ished !n the Dorsets . tendency to drop 
their lambs at almost any time desired 
by the flock master. 


Sows that are matured in growth do not 
require the same care and attention that 





way, and the wound heal up twice as 
quick as when the bone is mangled by 
the ax or chisel. The one is a cruel 
process, which no kind-hearted shepherd 
should think of, except with a shudder; 
the other quick, simple and humane, with 
scarcely even a nervous shock to the ten- 
der lamb.” 


Growing feed, plenty of exercise to aid 
digestion, but a'’so to develop bone and 





young ones do. 


muscle and vital organs. 





Association were able to | 


pigs, where, as in the case of the Berk- | 


legs | 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inapect the stock. _ 
W. HM. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 











A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also @ 


ROSE HILL HERD good lot of gilts ready to bree? for fall litters. 


— Y. THORNTON, 


Ss. 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS sisackwaren - - - - - - - - mussourr. 


Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, avout 
one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 
also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. These goats will all have to be sold 
at once. Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 

W.T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

















“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than halfa million readers, It is BEYOND ALL 


OOMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest national news and family journal published tn 
| America. Itis STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above ail A NEWSPAPER, and 
ives ALL THE Se ere accurately and im artially. IT IS INDISPEN LE to the 

er, Merchant or fessional man who desires 


keep thoroughly posted, but has not the 
time to read a large daily paper, while its at variety of well-selected adi: atte’ t 
an INVALUABLE HOM AND FAMILY PAPER. * a 


| Two Papers Every Week. Bight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 
| GLOBE PRINTING Co.,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ba Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 

















4 The Twice-a-Weck Republic | 


is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers, 


{ts Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER | 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each wee, 


: 104 papers a year. 
e 


| 
| 


It is printed every Monday and ursday. 





| 
Ad- 
} dress all orders to f 


— 
THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
FN TS SET F LY IRRORRES 2 SyitCHERINTRERS TRE 








see STEWART’S ae 


SHEEP SHEARING 
MACHINE 


o\F-eep MOORE S 







HOG REMED 








ns a hg — sé Highest and Only Award at 
PREVENTS & CURES DISEASE By Pan-American Expositiea., 
if 1902 Model, 
Kills lice, removes Worms, produces Hf -@\ price incising | $/Q5O 
flesh, cures mange, canker end indiges- grinder, oly — 






tion ata cost of 5 cents a hog a year. 

The original and only remedy for use on oat- 
side and Inside of hogs, which does the work 
without injury to theanimal. At dealers 
or by express, prepal4, $2.50 per gallon. 
Special prices in quantities, 

Book—“Care of Hogs,” Pree. Address, 


MOORE CHEMICAL (0. 1501 Genessee St., 
, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


‘ Will be fitted with the 
. a won Stewart Sheer 
come on puppies with the $65.00 Power ne. 
owner of h or more can afford toshear by hand 
even though the work be done for nothing. Don't 
butcher your sheep. Shear with this machine, and get 
QNE POUND WOOL EXTRA PER HEAD. 
Will mere than cover the whole cost of shearing. 
today for valuable k on shearing. 
and will sa @ money. 
CHICACO FLEXIBLE SHAFT C 
137 La Salle Ave.- Chicago, Itt, 
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Roof Proof 


That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofing 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 





land. Here is a bus- 
iness block fa- 


miliar toevery 
resident 
Pittsburg. 


of 
It 
was covered 
with 


MF Roofing Tin 


more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs. 
‘The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 


many years yet. 


Do you want a roof that will not 


leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof? 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 


or write { 


W. GC. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
Carnegie Buliding, Pittsburg. 


AMERIC/ WN TIN PLATE COMPANY. New York. 














The Markets 


2 this side at 





sample No 


WHEA1—By 


80%@8ic; skd. at 8lc to be shipped by 
river from Levee, and 8lc bulk, and I 
side at 8I1@'l%c; No. 2 hard this side at 
76%ec, and quotable at 78@78%c for Tur- 
key. 

CORN—By sample del.—No. 2 at 64c E 


and Gi%c to this side; No. 3 at 64e to Be 
this and E. side, at latter rate net on 
trk.; No. 3 yellow at 64c E. and 64%c ‘> 
6ic this side; No. 3 white at 6%@66c EH. 
66@664ec this side. 

OATS—By sample del.—No. 2 at #8@ 
4%c E. and 434@43% this side;No. 3 nom- 


inally 42%@438c; No. 2 Northern at ‘3% 
E. side; No. 2 white at 45c E. and @ 
4%\%c this side; No. 4 white at 4@44 ov 
this side; plugged car at 48c, 

RYE—No. 2 at 60c, 

BARLEY—at 60c to 70c 
FLAXSBED—$1.6. 

BRAN—1W-lb, sks. at #@9%8c this and 
E. side; at mill 98@%c; ships at $1. 
HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Time- 
thy $15 for coice, $14@14.50 for No. i; 
$12.0@13 for No. 2; clover-m xed, %9@ 
12@12.50@13.50. Prairie—No. 1 $14 for 


choice; No. 2 $13@13.50 and $12@13; clover 
$12@12.50 for No. 1; $10@10.50 for No. 2; 
low grades $8@10.50; alfalfa $13.50@14. 
STRAW—Wheat $4.50@4.75; oat $6; 
$5@5.50 on trk. 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 


The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 


ry? 








Wheat— 

May ma SS svacecans eae 
July . .72% b 72 @72%% 724@%.2 
Sept ..72M% .:@.... Tha 

Corn— 

May .. 61% n cooccee. ‘O 
July 60% a 0 @60%% W%b 
Sept . 5% 5744@68 58 

“vats— 

Mee .. ii® ..@.... 4274on 
Tuly . 82% .++-@.... BHa 
sept ... 23% n soecleess Ge 

Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 

‘ Yesterday.Saturday.Last year 

Wheat— 

No. 2 red ....80%@81% 81 @82 744%@75 
No. 2 hard.764@78% 77 @ig 764@.... 

Corn— 

No. 2 mixed#4 @64% GH%4@.... 44%@.... 
No., 3 white.46,@66% 6 @66% 4 @.... 
No. 3 yel.64 @64% UK@.... ....@.. 
Oats— 
No.2 mixed.88 @43% 4 @.... WK@.... 
No. 2 north.3%@ 44%4@.... 30%@.... 
No. 2 white.45 @45% 454%@.... ....@.... 
No. 3 white.444,@454 444%@45% ....@.... 
No. 4 white. 44@44% 4446@.... ....@.... 
COTTON—Spot market quiet and un- 
changed. No sales Quote ordinary 
7 18-16c; good ordinary 8 7-l6c; low mid 


dling 8%c; middling 9%c; good middling 
9%;, middling fair 9%c. Tinges and stain- 
ed at 4@%*%c below white. 

WOOI--New in fairly active demand, 
mainly from local dealers, who are buy- 
ing on speculation; strong in price—par- 
ticularly on uniformly choice lots, which 
are readily bringing 174c; most of the 
offering, however, are only poor to fair, 


and range from 9%c for Southern hard 
burry to 158@14c for slightly burry ani 
17@17%c for clear—tub-washed at 24%@ 
2c. This market is receiving little or ro 
outside support; Eastern manufacturers 
are standing out, or buy:ng very spar 
ingly—contending for lower prices; while 
all competing primary markets of the 
West are comparatively lower than the 
St. Louis market. However, the receipts 


are very fair in volume, and are being 
absorbed immediately on arrival at full 
quotations, consequently stock is accum- 
ulating here on dealers’ hands. Sales, 
200 sacks in lots at quotations, including 
one sale of 53 sacks at 14%e to 17\%c, and 
one of 108 sacks at 12%c to 17%c—tub at 


Missouri and Illinois—Choice combing 
and cloth mixed, 17%c; clothing, 164@l17c: 
slight burry, 13@14c; hard burry, 11@12c; 
light fine, 4@i5c; heavy fine, 11@12c. 
lowa, Wisconsin and ,Minnesota—Bright 
medium, 16%c; dark, 4%@lp%c; I'ght 
fine, 18@14c; heavy fine, l@llc. Arkan- 
sas and South—Medium (fleeces), 164@ 
17c; medium (loose), 15%@16c; slight bur- 
Ty, 12@18c; hara burry, 9@9%c. Kansas, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Western—Bright 
medium, 16@16%c; dark, 14@l5c; light fine, 
13@l4c; heavy and buck, 9@llc. Texas, 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma—Me- 
uium, 16@lic; coarse and low, 14@l5c; 
light fine, 14@i4%c; heavy fine, 10@lic. 
Tub-washed—No. 1, 25c; No. 2, 21@28c; 
burry, 15@17c. Angora goat hair—Clear, 
16c; burry, 12%c; hard burry, 10c. 

EGGS—Received, 3,630 packages local 
and 2,902 through. Quiet but steady at 





| 
| 
| 





HR amie of mothers fir thelr 
WINSL 


ehildren while teeth- 
THIN cess. 


ing with 
$00 
SYRUP cate te vest ra 


H 


pert 
It soothes the child, 
and is the best remedy for diar- 
hoea. 
wore Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. 


tog Syrup” aod take no other kind. Twenty. 
oante a bottle. 


lic for good run. Southern nominal at 
tee to le per dozen less. 
BUTTER—Creamery quiet and un- 
changed. Fancy Northern selling in a 
retail way on basis of quotations, but all 
of inactive and 


CHERRIES—Light receipts from Ten- 
nessee quotable at $2.50 per 6-gallon case. 
PEACHES—Couple small lots - from 
Texas; medium-sized only, poorly col- 
ored and sold at Sc per peck box and 
$1.50 per 4-basket crate. 
BONES—Choice bleached at 
lton; other kinds from $9 to $13. 
RAGS, ETC.—Per 10 pounds: 
rags at 50c; old rope—No, 1 and manila, 
$1.50; No. 2 rubber, $5.50 for old 
boots and shoes 
SCRAP IRON 
pounds: Wrought 
malleable, steel 
12%c; burnt, 
brass, $9; copper, 
3.580; pewter, $12.50 
East Side: Medium, %c; gran- 
per barrel; worth Se per bar- 


$14 per 
Country 


50e ; 


100 
cast 


METAL—Per 
heavy 


AND 
iron, 65c; 
breakage, 52%4c; 
ght brass, $6; | 
$9; zinc, $2.50; 


and and 
25ec; 


stove, 





heavy 
|lead 
| SALT 
lulated, 9c 
| rel more this side 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
Ito %e; shearing at 5e to 15c. Dry stock, 
lfallen, ete., 8e per pound. 
LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The__ auction itself 


supply 


was a fairly liberal one, and when taken 
with the general receipts for the day 
made up quite a large supply for the 
season. The number of consignments 


which came from Iowa and Kansas and 
the relatively few from Missouri and IIli- 
nois was one of the noticeable develop- 
ments. As indicated by the auction .ae 
market does not start out with as good 
prospects. Medium and inferior classes 
have struck rather a lower tendency, 
for the small southern horses there 


and 
was hardly any demand exist'ng. The 
market appears now to be rapidly ap- 
proaching the period of summer quiet- 
ness in the native branch of the busi- 
ness. 


Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
$160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 lbs.—Fair 
to good, $65@30; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@500. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 


other grades creamery good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
lower to sell; choice separator g00ds | Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
dragging at 19c. Lots in pails (packing chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs—Plain to good, 
stock) in active demand and firm at léc. $75@%; choice to extra, $100@120 Business 
Dairy—Extra, 18@19¢ ; firsts, 15@16ce. drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
Country—Fair to good, 15@léc; grease, extra, $125@160.. Saddlers for Southern 
de. ee . use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- 
CHEESE—On orders: Twins at 13%¢c; tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 
singles, 13%c; daisies, 18%c; Y. A:, 13%; | saaaiers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 
iong horns, 13%c. Limburger, 124¢c. Swiss mon, small plugs, $20@80; heavy work 
—Choice, 16c; No. 2, 12%@18c. Brick, 13% | jugs 
@ltc. : pees : MULES—The run of mules was excep- 
LIVE STOCK—Chickens quiet and |iijnany qight. There were no full car- 
steady; receipts not large, whle there |\,,4. except one to a dealer, and only 
was a fair inquiry from shippers, but |i. or three small bunches arrived on 
little local trade. Spring chickens weak- the general market. Under the circum- 


ening in price under increasing supplies 


and quiet demand. Turkeys in light of- 


sized, per pound, 2c; small, per pound, 
22c. Turkeys—Average receipts, 8c. Ducks 


ings very light. Quotations nominal, per 
ton; Common,$60@65; fair,75@0; choice,$90. 
GRASS SEEDS—Nominally: Millet at 
from $2 for ordinary to $2.50 for price; 
Hungarian, $1.75 to $2.25. Other seeds out 
of season: Clover, $ for fair to $7@7.50 
for good; timothy, $5 for ordinary to %6@ 
6.2% for clean bright; red top at $5 to $9. 
All inferior grades less. Sale 1 car Ger- 
man millet at $2.50. 

COW PEAS—Lower. A lot of 118 sacks 
sold, including 84 sacks whippoorwill, at 
$1.76 per bushel, balance black clay and 
mixed at $1.46. Some whips offered to bid 
on these, 

FLAXSEED—None offering. Nominal. 
SORGHUM CANE SEED-—Sale 1 car at 
$2.45 per 100 pounds. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—At $2.75 per 100 
pounds. 

CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots, 
$1.40 per bushel on track—smaller lots at 
$1.35. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test at $.25 per lw 
pounds, 

DRIED FRUIT—Market well cleaned 
up of all supplies; prices nominally firm 
on evaporated apples and the better 
grades of sun-dried apples and peaches; 


while du and low priced on wormy, 
dark, etc. From first hands, in absence 
of sales: Evaporated rings apples at 


from 6%c for fair to 8%c for fancy large 
of good color; sun-dried Western quar- 
ters apples at 5c for choice to 5%c for 
strictly fancy large; chops and waste at 
%c for sun-dried to 1%c for bleached. 
Peaches at 2@2%c for good to choice sun- 
dried halves. 

BEANS AND PEAS—In a jobbing way 
from store, per bushel: White beans— 
Hand-picked pea, $1.85@1.90; machine- 
picked, $1.75@1.80. Dried green peas—Or- 
dinary, $1.75; Scotch, $1.85; split peas, $2; 


blackeye, $2.25; California pink (per 
pound), 3%4c, New York kidney, 4%c; 
Lima beans, 5.40; lentils, 44¢c. 
HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c, bright 


amber at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 15@16c— 
inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern, in barrels, 44@4'¢c; 
in cans, 5@5%c; California, in cans, 6@ 
64ec. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 30c per Ib. for 
prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $8.23 to $4; 
lady slipper at 8c; seneca at 30c; pink at 
l4c; golden seal, 40@42c; May apple, 2%4c; 
snake, 2c; black, 4c; angelica, 5@6c; 
wahoo—bark of root 8c, bark of tree 2c; 


blood, 2%c; blueflag, 3c; sassafras—bark 
of root 5c, bark of tree not wanted; wild 
ginger, 5c. 

STRAW BERRIES—A good demand 


and scarcity of fancy berries, with com- 
paratively high prices therefor, while 
there was really too much inferior fruit, 
which was dragging even at its relative 
lower value. Stock from Arkansas and 
Tennessee generally inferior—small in 
size, evidently late pickings of fields, and 
some of tne stock in bad order; those 
from sections farther north somewhat 
better, yet by no means up to average of 
former years at this season. 

Arkansas supply was all stock that 
came in Sunday and was held over at 
depots; some of it leaking and moldy. 
Sales were at $1@1.25 per 6-gallon case 
for the very poor up to $1.75@2 for the 
merchantable stock, and an occasional 
fancy case as high as $2.25@2.50. 

Tennessee berries that came in refrig- 
erator car load and carried over were 
poor—small, candy and otherwise in- 
ferior, selling all the way from $1 to $2 
per 6-gallon case; express receipts (also 
rather poor) sold from $1.50 to $2 per gal- 
lon case. 

Southeast Missouri (from Lutesville 
chiefiy) included some good-sized, but 
nearly all a little soft; sold all the way 
from $1.40 to $2.50 per 6-gallon case, ac- 
cording to condition and quality. 

Southern Illinois berries ranged from 
$2 to $8 per 6-gallon case—bulk going at 
$2.50. 

Home-grown scarce and higher, the 
light receipts ranging from $2 to $2.25 per 
$-gallon tray loose. 





stances it could not but have been quiet 
locally wth virtually nothing for buyers 


fering. Ducks and geese dull and a and sellers to trade on. The few which 
ant. Lacec-reanagae angen receipts, a arrived were soid quickly at steady 
0c; roosters, 5c; spring chickens—good- prices, It was a quiet opening also 


among the dealers, that is comparatively 


“ 2 quiet. A few Eastern buyers were on 

6iec. Geese, 1@4~c. Live pigeons. per ]/)onq and during the forenoon about two 

dozen, $1.25, learloads of good big mules sold to go 
POPCORN—On cob, per 100 pounds; | Bast, but aside from this there was no 

white, $2; rice, $2.50; mixed, $1.50. activity. Contrary to the reports that 
BROOM CORN—Quiet, but firm; offer- 


no more British horses or mules would 
be bought, some of the dealers on the 
market during the forenoon were hunt- 
ing some mules of the war kind and ap- 
parently wanted them urgently. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range 
\4 hands, bulk of sales ....... ° 
14% hands, extreme range.... 
14% hands, bulk of sales .... 
16 hands, extreme range 
15 hands, bulk of sales....... ° 
15% hands, extreme range .... 
15% hands, bulk of sales 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 






CATTL&r-—Receipts in the native dl- 
vision were small, but about twice the 
supply on last Monday. The run of beef 
steers on sale was about the same as a 
week ago, and not very much different 
inquality. While the demand was not 
particularly urgent, it was large enough 
and strong enough to take the supply of 
good shipping and dressed-becf steers at 
steady prices, but some of the light 
weight butcher steers coming into com- 
petition with quarantine offerings, suf- 
fered a decline of 10@l5c. All des rable 
offerings were disposed of. 

There was a fair supply of butcher 
stuff to offer, but very few choice kinds 
were available, the bulk of the supply 
running to medium grades. There was 
some unevenness to trade, and prices 
were from steady in the best instances, 
and largely on the best kinds, to around 


5c lower on the general trade, with 
extremes still more. Bulls were steady 
to lower, and veal calves were steady, 


while canners were not materially chang- 
ed from the low and slow position they 
have occupied for some time. 

There was a very small supply of 
stockers and feeders on sale, and nothing 
of particular value or consequence, con- 
sequently there was very little activity 
and no particular life to trade. Outside 
influences amounted to practically noth- 
ing, but the local demand was fully equal 
to tne supply, and offerings generally 
changed hands at steady prices. There 
were very few milkers and springers 
;availabie, none of which were choice. 
Owing to a lack of right good offerings, a 
little strength development on the me- 
dium grades, but not enough to ma- 
terlally change the scale of prices, and 
as a rule trade was only steady. Choice 
milkers were in good demand at good, 
strong prices. 

Receipts of quarantine cattle were very 
liberal, amcunting to 211 cars, aggregat- 
ing 5,771 head, against 99 cars and 2,498 
head on last Monday. Steers made up 
the big end of the supply, and were 
largely fair to good in quality, but in- 
cluded a fa'’r proportion of plain, green- 
ish kinds. There was a very good de- 
mand on both local and shipping account 
and all good to toppy offerings were 
mainly steady to a shade lower, but the 
bulk of the trade was 10@l5c lower, with 
commonish kinds as much as a quarter 
lower. There was a small supply of 
cows, and the good ones sold well. Calves 
were in light supply, and brought strong 





prices. Medium to common bulls were in 
good supply, and sold around a dime 
lower; the best were steady. Straight 


grass offerings were scarce. There were 
some late arrivals, but there was a good 
clearance. 

HOGS—A small supply, which aver- 
aged fairly good in quality, yet good to 
choice heavies were scarce. A good de- 
mand prevailed, consequently the mar- 
ket opened active and steady to 5c high- 
er. .The good medium and heavy hogs, 
such as city butchers and packers most 
desired, sold 5c higher than on Saturday, 
while the lights and only fair mixed 
hogs were no better than steady. The 
pigs, if good, sold well, but the common 
ones also the poor quality lights sold 
very slow and showed no improvement 
whatever. The late market was weak, 
but not quotably lower than the open- 





ing. The clearance was good, nothing 
of any importance being held over. Fair 
to good heavy hogs, 
and above, 


| $5@6.70, the bulk at $6@6.50; pigs under 100 
| 


| 


the 


230 pounds average 
sold at %$6.85@7.45; medium 
weights, 199 to 330 pounds, at $6.90@7.25; 
bulk at $7.@7.20; lights, 150 to 19 
pounds, at $6.56@7.06, the bulk at %6.%@ 
7.00; light lights, 100 to 150 pounds, at 


pounds at $4.25@5.75; heavy culls at $5.75 
@6.65; fair to good mixed at $6.86@7.10. 
The top was $7.45 and the bulk of the 
hogs above 160 pounds sold at %6.%@ 


7.20, against a top of 
$6.95@7.20 Saturday 


$7.40 and the bulk at 


SHEEP—A moderate supply for the 
first day in the week, considering that 
the arrivals did mot include any Texans. 
Some good spring lambs were among 
the arrivals from Tennessee. The mar- 
ket opened with a good demand, trading 


was active and prices strong to a shade 
higher on the medium to good stock. 


The fair and common offerings were 
slow and sale and values only steady. 
More good yearlings and mutton sheep 
were needed. The stocker trade was 
rather quiat and unchanged. Fair to 
good lambs sold at %$6.25@7.60, cull lambs 
it $4@6, yearlings at %$6@650, mutton 


sheep at $5@6.75, 
and bucks at $4, 


stockers at $2.25@3.00, 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 
The United States Department 
riculture Climate and 
the Weather Bureau, 
for the week ehding May 
lows: 

The week just closed averaged decided- 


of Ag- 
Crop Bulletin oi 
Missouri section, 
19, is as fol- 


ly warmer than usual throughout the 
state, but the precipitation has been 
local in character and very unevenly 


Over portions of the north- 
west section and in localities in the 
northeast, central and southwest sec- 
tions the total rainfall for the week ex- 
ceeded two inches, but in many locali- 
ties in those sections, and a’so over most 
of the southeastern counties, there was 
less than one-half an inch, some districts 
receiving only a trace. ‘In a few locali- 
ties in the western sections very heavy 
rains occurred, washing corn fields bad- 
ly, while in many of the eastern and 
southern counties rain is now greatly 
needed, especially for oats, meadows and 
pastures, 

In those districts where heavy rains 
fell, field work was retarded to some 
extent, but in most sections the cultiva- 
tion of corn has progressed rapidly and 
in some of the central and southera 
counties the early planted has been 
plowed the second time. Planting is not 
quite finished in the northern and some 
of the southeastern counties. The weath- 
er has been favorable for plant growth 
anw corn is of “good color and making sat- 
isfactory progress. In many of the cen- 
tral and northern counties, however, cut 
worms and other insects have been very 


distributed. 





destructive, necessitating considerable 
replanting. 
Cotton in the ‘southeastern counties is 


doing well ad chopping has progressed 
favorably. ‘ heat continues to improve 
in the northwestern counties, and the 
crop is generally making excellent prog- 
ress throughout the state. In some of 
the central and southern counties, how- 
ever, it is beginning to lodge in places, 
and in a few of the southeastern coun- 
ties it is in need of rain. The earliest is 
now in bloom in the central and south 
ern sections. Rye also continues very 
promising. In a few of the central and 
eastern counties oats are not doing weil, 
and in some districts they are suffering 
for rain, but in general the crop is mak- 
ing good growth, 

Flax is improving in Benton county 
and is generally doing well elsewhere. 
Where good rains fell in the northern 
counties meadows and pastures have im- 
proved rapidly, and grasses are making 
good growth elsewhere, except in some 
of the central and eastern, and a few of 
the southern counties, where they ar? 
much in need of more rain. Clover «s 
blooming in the southern counties and 
will soon be ready for cutting. 

Stock water is still scarce in some ox 
the northern counties. Gardens and po- 
tatoes are growing rapidly. Melons are 
reported very promising in Dunklin and 
Mississippi counties. 

The outlook for fruit is not as promis- 
ing as it was a few weeks ago. There 
is considerable complaint that tree fruits 
are dropping, and in portions of the 
central and northern sections many ap- 
ple orchards have been defoliated by cat- 
erpillars. A. E. HACKETT, 

Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., May 19. 


IOWA WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The Iowa Weather and Crop Bulletin 
for the week ending May 19, 1902, is as 
follows. 

The first half of the week was cool and 
wet, with excess of cloudiness; the last 


half much warmer, with heavy local 
showers in northern and central dis- 
tricts. The average temperature was 
somewhat above the normal. Conditions 


were highly beneficial to small grain and 
grass, especially in sections where the 
rainfall was abundant; but there was 
considerable delay in corn planting 
operat ons. The work, however, is well 
advanced in the larger part of the state, 
and in early planted fields a fair stand 
has been secured and cultivation is in 
progress The reports show about the 
usual amount of damage to corn by cut 
worms and wire worms, and some re- 
planting will be necessitated. The early 
potato crop is very promising, and gar- 
den truck generally is well advanced. 
The ideal condition of the soil and sub- 





soil is the most encouraging feature of 
the crop situation, and preparations for 
seeding and planting has been unusually 
thorough. The orchard fruits give fair 
promise. 


OUR FORESTRY INTERESTS. 


The follow'ng is an address delivered 
by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Chief of the 
Department of Forestry at the banquet 
of the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, at the Southern Hotel, May 
16: 


Although the axe of the woodman has 
been wielded in the United States for 
upwards of three centuries, the forestry 
area of our country, exclusive of Alaska 
and recent accessions of territory, is 
still estimated to comprise seven hun- 
dred million acres, covering over a mil- 
lion square miles. The merchantab'e 
timber stand of the United States is be- 
lieved to aggregate one thousand three 
hundred and eighty billion feet, board 
measure It has also been computed that 
the annual cut of merchantable timber 
in the United States is twenty-five bi!l- 
lion feet, board measure, or somewhat 
less than the supposed annual increase 
of such timber. 

It dees not appear to be generally 
known that the annual value of our for- 
est products approximate nine hundred 
million dollars, thus ranking second only 
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This is our F. Catalog 

It can be found in over two 
million homes of thinking peo- 
ple. Is it in yours? 









to begin. 


were shopping over our counters. 
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fteen cents. 


Why Not Start Now? 


Spring is at hand and you will need supplies of all kinds. 
If you are a progressive, up-to-date buyer, go slow and place 
your order where you will get biggest returns for your dollar. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


of Chicago? Perhaps you have long intended to, but never knew how 
Why not start now? Our Catalogue 
Spring and Summer, is just out, our building is pi 
roof with good things—the very best our 
the best markets; every employe in our big establis 
waiting to serve you to the best of his or her ability—just as though you 
We've been preparing for this event 
all winter, and believe that there never was a better opportunity for 
shrewd, active buyers to start purchasing on our wholesa 


No. 70, revised for 
led from basement to 
ld gather in 
ent is ready and 








rices—no 


Page after 


There are so 


middlemen— one profit plan. The Spring and Summer edition of 


CATALOGUE NO. 70 IS NOW READY. Over 1000 pages packed with the good things of 
life — everything you use— gathered by our buyers from the markets of the world. 
page of high grade merchandise, all illustrated and honestly described. 

SEEMS TO US THAT YOU OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. 
will furnish the book free and pay one-half the postage if you will pay the rest, fi 
many people in this country bubbling over with curiosity, or trying to get something for nothing, that we are 


compelled to make this trivial charge. It is only fifteen cents but it res us that you are acting in good fai 
and are interested in our business. Why not ask for it today, befere you Forget it? <n — — 


Montgomery Ward & Co., - Chicago 


We want you to have one—s0 much so that we 























According to the census of 189 the 
farms of the United States contained six 
hundred and twenty-three million acres, 
of which nearly one-third is under wood. 
The history of the oecupation of farm- 
ng lands in our country begins with the 
utilization of the unforested level or un- 
dulated areas, followed by the clearing 
of trees at greater elevations until the 
bulk of the present forested regions is 
limited largely to the mountains. Upon 
these mountain areas we are depending 
to-day for the products and the advan- 
tages to be derived from the forests— 
regulation of water supply, the conserva- 
tion of power from stream fiow, protec- 
tion from floods, wood, and wood prod- 
ucts necessary for the various activities 
of civilization. It will occur to every 
one that there is an intimate relation be- 
tween the forest and the industries con- 
nected with mining, with agriculture 
and with grazing. It is well understood 
that upon forestry and irr'gaton de- 
pends the future prosperity of large 
areas in the west. I might say in gen- 
eral terms that wood and water are two 
of the most important resources of civil- 
ization. a 

To use an illustration nearer home, 
and one wh'ch shows as clear'y as any- 
thing can show the extent and impor- 
tance of the forest industries, we have 
here ar association of lumbermen, now 
closing its fifth annual convention with 
representatives from 20 states, with a 
membership of about 600, wth invested 
capital of two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. Thus a single National Asso- 
ciation actively engaged in utilizing for 
the most part our hard woods only, oper- 
ates with a fund which is considerably 
more than one-fourth of the total annual 
value of the products of forest industries 
in the United States. 

It is not my purpose to dwell longer 
upon the statistics of forestry. These 
remarks are intended to draw attention 
to the volume of interests associated 
with the forests. It is h'ghly probable 
that few people realize the extent and 
‘mportance of this subject. There are 
various ways in which the necessary 
instruction can be conveyed, and one 
of the best of them undoubtedly is the 
Exposition wh'ch will open in 1904 at 
St. Louis. Already the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, the National 
Coopers’ Association, the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Lumbermen’s Assoc'ation of the South, 
and the great social organization of the 
Lumbermen of the United States, have 
signified their hearty sympathy with the 
Exposition and their intention to co- 
operate most vigorously in making it a 
great success. The circular of the For- 
estry Department will furnish deta..s of 
what the Exposition hopes to assemble 
at St. Louis in 1904. 

Knowing what our brethren have ac- 
complished in the three centuries which 
have gone before, and real!zing the enor- 
mous value of the industries in which 
we are now engaged, we look forward 
confidently to the full realization of the 
suggestions offered by the authorities of 
the Exposition, and will admit of no 
such word as “fail’’ in the vocabulary of 
the lumberman and his associates. 





PERRY CoO., 8. E. MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Wheat is 
looking fine since the recent rains, and is 
beginning to head. Harvest will not be 
long off. Corn is coming through the 
ground, and if there is a fair season 
there wiN be a good crop. Grass and 
clover are trying to outdo each other in 
growth. Everything is looking green 
and is in full bloom, showing its most 
brilliant flowers and loading the morn- 
ing breezes with fragrant perfumes. Oh, 
how delightful springtime is. The mock- 
ing bird is singing his shrill, piping song 
on one of the shade trees, and other 
birds join in the chorus. Insects >f all 
descriptions, sizes, shapes and forms are 
busy at work in the honey locust trees 
in the yard, and a constant hum greets 
the ear all through the day. The garden 
is all aglow in flowers of various descrip- 
tions and names. Onions, cabbages, 
beets, radishes and lettuce now, or soon 
will, grace the table in abundance. And, 
best of all, the girls have gathered 
enough strawberries to make three pies 
for dinner. What can beat 2 strawberry 
pie made right? ’Tis fit for a king to sit 
before and look upon, to say nothing of 
eating. 

My watermelons are doin: fine; they 
are making the third leaf and soon will 
be ready to transplant. I expect to have 
a melon feast some time in June, and 
especially on the Fourth of July, which 
will be a treat to the neighbor boys and 
girls. A READER. 

Longtown, Mo., May iL 





MORE OZARK UPLIFT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am pleas- 
ed to note that C. D. Lyon has not for- 
gotten Pulaski County since his trip 
through this section last fall with the 
farmers’ institute corps, and I trust his 
talks on agriculture will not be forgot 
ten by our people. 

Let me say to Mr. L. that the gray 
mare he inquired about in a recent issue 
of the RURAL WORLD, while not well, 
is much better. If he could go through 
this country now he would note quite a 
change; instead of being parched and 
brown from the drouth, everything is 
now green and flourishing. 

The piece of wheat he noticed. when 








to the products of agriculture. 
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; working 14 hours a day in the open air 


ed does not ‘ook as well as the one that 
was rolled before drilling. | 

Wheat, oats and grass all look well 
in this section, and the prospect is now 
good for a bountiful harvest. What stock 
was carried through the winter is now 
looking well. The courage of our people 
has been greatly revived, and we are 
feeling jubilant at the prospect. We had 
a fine rain on the 14th inst., making the 
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ground too wet to work at this date. 
I have been a reader of the RURAL 
WORLD for 2 years. J. 8. TRAW. 
Pulaski Co., Central Missouri, May 14. 





TEXAS NOTES. 


Chillicothe Pen-. 
SCHOOLS cuits Guam Gree, 
enrollment 708, 9190 peve for 


Por free Illustrated 


SEVEN Chillicothe Normal Schoel. 
Ohillicothe Commereial College. 
GREAT — Shiticotne  Goliege 


A nana, wie 





Last years 
—_—_ 48 weeks’ 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Crop condi: | = books. 
tions are only fair in this, the central 
part of the state. A large acreage of 
corn was planted and looks well. spring. 


The two large packing houses being 
erected in Fort Worth by the Swift ana 
Armour people are giving a stimulus to 
the raising of hogs, but stcck hogs are 
very scarce, and none are offered for 
sale. 

The season was ideal up to April 20, 
when the hot winds began and soon 
ruined the wheat crop, which will hardly 
average six bushels in this county, but 
will probably be better in the northern 
tier of counties. The only rain since 
Apr’! 16 was on the 5th inst., when we 
had a good shower, but, stili need more. 

Garden truck is early this year and 
also low in price. We now have potatoes 
and beans grown, and gardens look well. 

This county is given large'y to the 
raising of wheat and cattle, although 
much cotton is raised in the eastern half 
and market gardens near Forth Wortn 
are profitable. We expect great things 
of the packers, and real estate is active. 

I greatly enjoy reading the letters on 
the first page of the RURAL WORLD, 
for I was born in Pettis county, and, al- 
though I left there when a lad, the fond 
memories of my childhood still pass pe- 
fore my mind’s eye when reading of my 
native state. I am a young man, and 
such thoughts as advanced by C. D, 
Lyon, W. D. Wade and others are a 
great help to us younger ones. 

I expect to spend the rest of my life on 
the farm—for there is more p!easure in 





than in being cooped up in a stuffy shop. 
I served five years of my life in ‘“‘mak- 

ing newspapers,’’ from ‘‘devil’’ up, but 

have no desire to quit the “most noble 

occupation of man” in order to “mold 

public opinion.’”” H. F. GRINSTEAD. 
Tarrant Co., Texas, May 12. 





UNIVERSAL FAVORITES OF THE 
HARVEST FIELD. 





For 71 years the farmers of the world 
have been familiar with the name Mc- 
Cormick, which has always been identi- 
fied with the worid’s best harvesting ma- 
chines, the universal favorites of the 
harvest field. The preference given Mc- 
Cormick machines is nothing more or less 
than the deserved recognition of their 
double excellence. They are doubly su- 
perior, and give the best satisfaction 
wherever they are sold. They last much 
longer than ordinary machines. They will’ 
do 50 per cent more work and do the 
work 50 per cent better. These machines 
are fully illustrated and described in the 
World-Center and King Corn books, 
which will be mailed free upon applica- 
t'on to the nearest McCormick agent or 
to the Company's home office at Chicago. 





PEACHES FROM TEXAS.—The first 
peaches of the season arrived in St. 
Louis Saturday, May 17. They came from 
Texas, and sold at 75 cents per box of 
one-third of a bushel. The fruit was of 
an early variety, poorly colored and 
hard, so that there was not much de- 
mand for it. Only a small shipment was 
received. 





DADE COUNTY, MO., DOTS.—Pros- 
pects for a maximum crop of wheat are 
flattering. We will have some peaches. 
Young trees give promise of a full crop. 
Apples will be plentiful if nothing inter- 
feres with their growth to maturity. 
Plums and Morello cherries bloomed full. 
The latter are as large as buckshot, and 
plums are well set. These statements are 
good for this locality only, but are doubt- 
less true for the county. 

May 9. WM. MANNING. 


SORGHUM SEED should not be sown 
until the ground is very warm in the 





until 


age crop. 


*DROUTH 
Colo., May 4.—The water situation in Las 
Animas county, 
flower valley section, is serious. 
the streams are dry, or nearly so, and, 
moisture is held at a premium. Farmers 
and cattle growers are complaining bit- 
terly, the latter fearing heavy losses. The 
county commissioners have been asked to 
appoint armed deputy water commission- 
ers to assist the regular water commis- 
sioners in the proper distribution of water 
and to patrol Picket Wire river to pre- 
vent water stealing. 
Sunflower valley are hauling water from 
Trinidad for domestic purposes. Water in 
Trinidad is very scarce, and its use for 
lawn purposes has been ordered stopped 


Stock is 
ting so it 
Hogs are 
calves are 


case. 


good hay crop. 
seed heads mature and should never stand 
as it 
| good to feed, as is the case with any for- 
However, many claim there is 
| danger in feeding it after it is frostbitten. 
.It is cut with a mower and piled up i: 
well-rounded cocks until ft is fed out, each 
pile containing about a hai’ 
It keeps well and is in convenient shape 
for feeding.—Exchange. 


frost com 


If put into the ground too early 
it may come up, but it will stand still and 
make no progress until warm weather ar- 
rives, and in the meantime the weeds will 
have choked out a good part of it. 
be sown as late as July 


It may 


1 and make a 


It should be cut before the 
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wagon load. 
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WRIGHT cCoO., 8S. W. 
conditions in southwest 
been splendid this spring, 
nights and Sundays. Plant!ng is progress- 
ing nicely. Wheat is looking well. 
stock has died of starvation. 
man and his wife with six children plant- 
ing corn. “The baby was lying on a pallet 
by the fence, crying and kicking like 4 
good fellow, but planting must go on. If 
we get the season, there will be no suf- 
fering here next winter. 
cially budded, are gone. 
are all right; apples, fair to good; seed- 
ling peaches all right. 
living now on grass and get- 
can strike a trot once more 
about all 
worth from $20 to $25. 
old Missouri hasn't got there yet, she is 
a-coming. One man here planted 100 bush- 
els of peach stones last fall and 300,00 
apple grafts this spring. 

J. P. COWDIN. 
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GROCER ARRESTED 


For Selling Impure Food—A Hard Fought 


Trial Is Expected. . 





because 


is understood that 
send New York lawyers to defend the 
The Pure Food and Dairy Com- 
missioner, Joseph H. Blackburn, will em- 
ploy the best legal talent he can secure 
to represent the state’s side of the case. 
The laws of Ohio are very strict in pro- 
tect'ng the people against impure fooa 
It is claimed that Arbuckle’s Coffee !s 
impure, because it is coated with a g!a2- 
ing that serves to cover up defects and 
make the coffee look better than it really 
is, and that this glazing is cheaper tha" 
coffee. Every one who drinks coffee w'l! 
be interested in the outcome of this cas 


similar 


At Dayton, Ohio, a grocer named John 
L. Schuster, has been arrested for sell- 
ing Arbuckle’s Ariosa Coffee. The Pure 
Food Department of Ohio claims that 
the glazing on Ariosa Coffee makes it 
unsalable in that state. 
other grocers, 
are likely to be brought against them for 
sefling Arbuckle’s, or any other coffee 
which has been glazed or coated. 

The trial has been set for June 2. It 
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the Arbuckles wil! 
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